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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE TARIFF’S PART IN HIGH PRICES 


HE Republicans seem to be considerably sobered by the 
largely increased Democratic majority revealed a few days 
ago in the Sixth Congressional District of Missouri, where an elec- 
tion was held to choose a successor to the late Representative De 
Armond. In 1908 the Democratic plurality was 2, 160—the present 
Democratic plurality is 3,791. The Payne Tariff and the present 
high prices were made the main issue in the contest, the dispatches 
say, so that this is. the first test of popular feeling on the subject, 
and the result is causing some deep thought. If the Democratic 
vote should rise in proportion throughout the country next Novem- 
ber, it might easily mean a Democratic House of Representatives, 
and some of the Republican papers are plainly warning their party 
of the danger. Missouri evidently wants to be “shown,” remarks 
one editor, and the rest of the country shares the “ Missouri ” feel- 
ing. “Dismay has seized the high-tariff propagandists,” declares 
the St. Paul Dispatch (Rep.), and they will try to blame prosperity 
for the high prices, but this paper warns them that it is notime for 
sophistry, and the blame must be put where it belongs. “The 
whole nation is insurgent,” says the Emporia (Kan.) Gaze/éte 
(Rep.), and “from one end of the country to the other the people 
are mad clear through.” President Taft is said to be concerned 
about his own State of Ohio, and a dispatch to the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) lays much of the dissatisfaction to the tariff. 
“Tariff-reform sentiment penetrates Ohio Republicanism through 
and through,” we read, “and they were highly dissatisfied with the 
extent to which the President went in commending a tariff bill 
generally regarded as a dishonest evasion of his own promises of 
reform.” 

An investigation of the rapid rise of the cost of living is to be 
made by commissioners of the Senate and House, and while all 
causes are to be looked into, public attention seems to center on 
the tariff. Senator Elkins (Rep.) objected violently to a resolution 
of investigation that ignored this feature, and the measure was 
changed to include it. President Taft’s wish, says the Washington 
correspondent of the Boston 7vauscript (Rep.), “is that the food 
investigation shall get the truth regardless of injury or benefit to 
the cause of the high chieftains of protection,” and a Washington 
dispatch to the New York Szz reports similarly : 

“The President, according to Congressmen who enjoy his confi- 
dence, believes that an inquiry, no matter how conducted, which 
did not include the tariff and which was not painstaking to the 
highest degree would be worse than useless, and he realizes, it was 
said to-day, that such an investigation would work great injury to 
the Repuplican party and its chances for victory at the coming 
State and Congressional elections.” 


The Senate committee is to report not only the causes of the 


rise in prices, but also remedies to remove these causes, and drafts 
of bills to correct the evils discovered. 
delve into such subjects as these: 


The investigation is to 


Wages, salaries, and earnings, and whether the increase in them 
has kept pace with the increase in the cost of living. i 

Increased price of such articles as meat, grain, provisions, cotton, 
wool, clothing, rents, lumber, coal, iron, oil, brick, and cement. 

Price to the producer, the wholesaler or jobber, the retailer, and 
the consumer, at which articles included in the investigation were 
distributed and sold in the year 1900, and the price for their dis- 
position and sale at the present time. 

The cost of production of the articles mentionéd, and the cost of 
their distribution and sale when in the hands of the wholesaler or 
jobber and the retailer between the same periods. 

Whether such articles have been increased in price by reason of 
the increased production of gold throughout the world and the ex- 
pansion of the currency in the United States, or by tariff or other 
legislation of Congress, or by any monopoly, combination, or con- 
spiracy to control, regulate, or restrain interstate or foreign com- 
merce in the supply, distribution, or sale of such articles. 

The prices of food products on the farm in various parts of the 
United States. 

Wholesale prices of such food products at the wholesale trade 
centers of the United States. 

Retail prices of such food products in the larger cities of the 
United States, and also acomparative statement showing the costs 
of production on the farm. 


Without waiting for the result of this inquiry, Representative 
Otto Foelker (Rep.), of New York, has brought in a bill providing 
that the duties on meats shall be suspended for one year. The 
duty on meat is only acent and a half a pound, and some protec- 
tionists argue that so small a duty will make no difference. But 
if it makes no difference, reply.the revisionists, why not remove 
it? The Buffalo Express (Rep.) hopes the bill will pass; and the 
Springfield (Mass.)-Uzon (Rep.) thinks it would be a good idea 
to adopt it “to observe just what would happen in the meat busi- 
ness with the duty removed.” Another Republican paper, the 
Detroit Journal, observes that this particular duty “is small 
enough to be negligible,” and adds: 


“Evidently, then, no damagecan be done by experimenting with 
the needless tariff on meat. 

“It is just barely possible that this rate of one and one-half cents 
a pound, slight as it is and needless for a country that needs no 
protection, is just enough protection for the Meat Trust to enable 
it to control meat prices in this country. It is just possible that 
the removal of the tariff rate would enable the whole strip of 
American terri‘ory along the Canadian border to buy meat in 
Canada, for instance, at a price materially, if not considerably, 
less.than that territory now pays, without alternative or competi- 
tion, to the packers’ combination in Chicago.” 


The remarkable admission is made by the stanchly Republican 
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Globe-Democrat, of St. Louis, that “the situation which was re- 
vealed in the Sixth Missouri District may be said to have been 
fairly representative of that of the entire West and of much of the 
East,” and unless the Republicans pull together the outlook for 














BIGGEST JOB OF WHITEWASHING ON RECORD. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


next November, it thinks, will be dark. But “they are pulling 
together now,” and all will be well in the fall. This paper favors 
a full investigation of the relation between the tariff and high 
prices because it is confident that the tariff will be vindicated. It 
remarks : 

“It can be clearly proved that the existing tariff law is not re- 
sponsible for the increased cost of living. More increases can be 
found in articles outside of, than inside of, its schedules. The 
Elkins investigation, if it could lead to uncovering some of the 
combines which force dealers of all sorts and all sizes into price- 














THE ARCHEOLOGIST. 
—McWhorter in the St. Paul Dispatch, 


fixing agreements or out of business, might lead to inquiry as to 
where and by whom these associations are financed. We are un- 
able to presume that a man of the intelligence of Senator Aldrich 
is not aware that the tariff law could not be convicted of forcing 
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up prices in lines it in no way touches. It would be equally im- 
possible to convince us thet Senator Aldrich does not know that 
an Elkins investigation of causes would clinch the fact that, ina 
great many lines, the development of American industry under the 
stimulus of protection has forced prices down.” 


A good word for the tariff also appears in the New York Press 
(Rep.), which says: 


“By all means let one or both of the Congress investigating 
committees show the relation of the tariff to the high cost of iy ing, 

“For example, that cotton has been going up and up; no tariff. 
That, with a woolen tariff, clothes are as cheap as they ever were. 

“For example, that anthracite coal joined the upward procession : 
no tariff. {A tariff on many cotton manufactures, which have 
scarcely advanced, tho raw material and Jabor have. 

“For example, that sugar is dearer with a tariff reduction than it 
was when the duty was higher. That, with a duty on hides, shoes 
did not go up; now prices of shoes are mounting ; free hides, 

“There is plenty more. Let’s have it all, faithfully and officially, 
Then, perhaps, the people of the United States will understand 
that this cost-of-living question is a problem rather deeper than the 
average shallow pate that undertakes to show us why something is 
that isn’t and something isn’t that is.” 


Turning now to the opposition press, we find the flat declaration 
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TOO SHORT. 
— Barnett in the Los Angeles Herald. 


in the Brooklyn Zag/e (Ind, Dem.) that whatever the conclusions 
of the Congressional committees, “there will remain in the public 
mind a settled conviction that the tariff on foed products should be 
materially reduced or abolished altogether,” and “unless the tariff 
is reduced by the votes of Republicans it will be reduced by the 


votes of Democrats whom the November elections will be very 


likely to make a majority of the next House of Representatives.” 
“Congress does not make public opinion,” it adds sententiously, 
“but public opinion makes and unmakes Congress.” 

The relation between prices and the tariff seems very simple to 
the Indianapolis Vews (Dem.), which observes : 


“We find it difficult to understand what the tariff is for if not to 
raise prices. The theory is that without it men would not make 
enough money, and that, therefore, it is necessary to enable them 
to make more money. The more money must come out of higher 
prices. And the higher prices are legislated into existence when 
high duties are imposed. No one ever heard the wool-growers, 
the Arkwright Club, the Steel Trust, or the Beef Trust demanding 
protection in order that they might be compelled to reduce prices. 

“This thought is never in their minds. They want the high 
duties, and then higher ones, in order that they may make larger 
profits. They are never looked on as price-reducers. Yet when 
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Courtesy of ‘‘ Collier’s Weekly.” 


SHOWING THE RISE IN THE AVERAGE PRICE OF 96 
STAPLE COMMODITIES. : 


SHOWING THE AVERAGE RISE IN WAGES BASED ON AN INVESTIGA- 
TION OF 4,000 LARGE INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


WHY IT IS HARD TO MAKE ENDS MEET. 


they accomplish precisely what they were intended to accomplish 
we are told by experts like Payne that prices are not affected, that 
the tariff does not do what it is expected todo. ...... 

“When prices are high, and when there is one force in operation 
that was put to work for the express purpose of lifting prices, the 
ordinary, non-expert citizen is likely to believe that there is some 
connection between the two phenomena.” 

This is the way it looks to the Providence Journa/ (Ind.): 

“When the American has to pay more than the Englishman for 
American products, it is clear to the dullest intelligence that he is 
paying a disproportionate share of the profit, and that it is the 
monopoly of the American market which permits such shameless 
extortion.” 

Even if all this furore should result in a Democratic victory 
next November, however, it may not affect the tariff in the slight- 
est, believes the Washington HYeva/d (Ind.), which says: 

“There may be the biggest sort of an upheaval in November and 
yet leave the present tariff law perfectly safe. No one cognizant 
of the situation at the Capitol will be disturbed for a moment by 
the fear of a Republican Senate accepting new tariff schedules 
framed by a Democratic or an insurgent House.” 


THE DANBURY HATTERS HARD HIT 


ITH a verdict for nearly a quarter of a million dollars 
against the United Hatters of North America, remarks a 
paragrapher, that classic phrase “mad as a hatter” acquires a new 
meaning. This verdict, which was rendered in the United States 
Circuit Court in Hartford, Conn., is the latest development in the 
famous Danbury hat case, which has been before the courts for 
the past six years. The Boston 7ranscrift labels it “the longest 
trial on record with respect to the legal rights of labor organiza- 
tions.” The plaintiff in the suit is D. E. Loewe, a hat-manufac- 
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turer of Danbury, against whom a union boycott was begun about 
eight years ago. The damages are based on the loss inflicted by. 
this boycott between July, 1902, and September, 1903, and are esti- 
mated by the jury at $74,000. As the suit was brought under the 
Sherman Antitrust Law the sum is automatically tripled, making 
it $222,000. The defendants actually named in the case are Martin 
Lawlor and 240 other union hatters, and an appeal is. promised on 
the ground that the penalty is excessive. 

The case, says the New York Journal of Commerce, “deserves 
to he regarded as historic.” It is generally recognized by the press 
as a pivotal incident in the history of labor litigation. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger gives the following version of the case: 


“ Officers of the United Hatters of North America in 1902 selected 
the manufactory of Loewe & Company for a test of strength, and 
demanded that it be ‘unionized’—that is, that only union men be 
employed, and that the factory be conducted in accordance with 
the regulations of the union. There were a number of other non- 
union factories with which the Hatters’ Union at that time raised 
no issue, but upon the refusal of Loewe to entertain their demand 
they ordered a strike of his employees, altho the latter had no 
grievance and had made no demand upon their employers. The 
firm managed to train new workers and to maintain its output, after 
considerable loss and delay, whereupon the union instituted a boy- 
cott and called the American Federation of Labor to its support. 
The boycott . . . was carried into every State in which sales of 
hats were made by the Loewe factory. Spies traced the shipments ; 
jobbers and retailers in other cities were threatened with ruin if 
they continued to deal with Loewe, and the boycott worked great 
injury to the manufacturer. There is no substantial dispute about 
the facts; the campaign was carried on openly by the agents of the 
Hatters’ Union and their labor allies, and the injury done to the 
business of the Loewe firm was serious. 

“The struggle began in July, 1902, and has been actively prose- 
cuted ever since that time. In September, 1903, legal proceedings 
were begun under the Sherman Antitrust Act against the individual 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


“The noble King of France, he had ten thousand men, 


He marched them up a hill one day—and he marched’ them down again.” 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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strikers, their homes and bank deposits being attached. Counsel 
for the defendants raised a demurrer as to the applicability of that 
law to combinations of labor ‘operating in restraint of trade,’ and 
so important was this issue that the trial court and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals hastened the reference of the question to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. That tribunal, just a year 
ago, by a unanimous decision, ruled that the suit had been properly 
brought, and that [if the facts alleged by the complainants could 
be established] a conspiracy in restraint of trade, within the mean- 
ing of the Antitrust Law, existed. Under this ruling the case was 
retried at Hartford, and the damages awarded.” 


Thus, according to the same paper, “another staggering blow 
has been dealt the boycott as a weapon of industrial warfare,” 
while the New York 77mes, phrasing its opinion even more vigor- 
ously, declares that the decision “has struck a coward’s weapon 
from the hand of labor.” Zhe Times thinks that “Mr. Gompers 
himself will admit that this penalty is deterrent,” and adds that 
“if it is not, there remains the criminal enginery of the act.” “It 
would be impossible to overestimate the effect of this judgment,” 
says the Baltimore American, which goes on to express a belief 
that the most sincere sentiment against the resort to the boycott 
in labor disputes “will be found among the thousands of the labor 
rank and file.” 

Almost immediately after the decision a bill was introduced in 
Congress to legalize the secondary boycott by exempting labor 
organizations from the operation of the Sherman Antitrust Law. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the Knights of 
Labor; at the recent convention in Albany, adopted a formal reso- 
lution opposing such exemption on the ground that it would 


“confer upon the labor trust the right to boycott, and any legisla- 
tion which seeks to deprive one class of citizens of rights, privileges, 
or immunities accorded to any other class would be opposed to and 
subversive of the fundamental principles of equal rights and equal 
justice on which our Government is based.” 


On the other hand, Edward Carmody, of the United Hatters of 
North America, is quoted as saying : 


“This decision} if it is upheld, would apply, under the Sherman 
Act, to every union on strike if it tried to win the strike. Under 
this decision acts harmless in themselves. might be construed as 
coming under the law, and in fighting this case for the hatters we 
are making a fight for all organized labor.” 


And in the Chicago Socialist we find the following ironical com- 
ment on the Circuit Court’s decision : 


“ At last the Sherman Antitrust Law has beenenforced. At last 
one criminal trust has been haled before the bar of justice and 
made to suffer. Nowthecost of living will bereduced. Now the 
beef, oil, steel, and the whole long list of trusts will tremble before 
the terrors that are about to fall... .... 

“It is no wonder that Attorney Davenport declared that this de- 
cision is ‘a new declaration of independence.’ It means that all 
the trusts will be promptly busted and—— _ Just here.we discovered 
that the defendant in this case was not John D. Rockefeller, or 
Morgan, or Guggenheim, but a TRADE-UNION. 

“The horrible crime of which they were guilty was trying to se- 
cure better food for workingmen, better homes and clothing for 
their wives, better schooling for their children. They had dared 
to go on strike to secure these things. They had been desperate 
enough to try to go hungry until their exploiters should give them 
more of what their toil created. They had conspired together to 
give those who do the work of the world a trifling better life. 

“Such a crime could not be condoned. So they are to be pun- 
ished to the limit. Their little homes will be confiscated and sold 
for damages. Their wages will be seized, their union treasury 
looted, their organization either disrupted or forced to become an 
outlawed, hunted, conspiratory band. 

“Once more a trust law has worked like an old army musket, 
doing its heaviest damage to those it pretends to protect.” 


This fine of $222,000, declares the New York American, when 
compared with the assets of the 200 defendants, utterly dwarfs the 
famous $29,000,000 fine which was vainly aimed against the 
Standard Oil Company by Judge Landis. To quote in part: 
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“There isn’t any doubt, fellow citizens, that the fine of $222,000 
inflicted on those hat-makers amounts to more THAN ALL THE 
WEALTH OF ALL THE CONVICTED MEN PUT TOGETHER. ..., , . 

“Suppose that a court had said that the guilty Standard 03] 
Trust and its members must be fined MORE THAN THE TOTAL 
WEALTH OF ALL OF THEM COMBINED! THAT WOULD PROp- 
ABLY HAVE BEEN TWO THOUSAND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS AT 
LEAST ! 

“If such a fine as that had been inflicted, or even suggested, the 
people would have said that the judge was insane. 

“Foreign nations would have said, ‘The people of the United 
States are going crazy.’ 

“Such a decision could not have stood for a moment. 

“ And yet, fellow citizens, if Rockefeller, Morgan, Rogers, Arch- 
bold, and all the other Standard Oil ‘union workers,’ had been fined 
every dollar of their fortunes, and a good deal more, they would 
only have been treated by the court exactly as those hat-makers ai 
Hartford have just been treated with a fine of $222,000.” 


“ How will the damages be collected?” asks the Boston Adver- 
tiser. This is answered in a Hartford dispatch to the New York 
Tribune by the statement that “the American Federation of Labor 
stands ready to tax every union man in the country ten cents in 
order to pay the damages.” 

“A new Declaration of Independence” is the way the verdict is 
characterized by Daniel Davenport, of counsel for the plaintiffs. 
It means further, he goes on to say, “that individual members of 
labor-unions are bound by the action of their officers, and they 
cannot allow them to do as they please.” This, notes the Indian- 
apolis ews, is the only new principle established by the decision. 
The union itself, 7e News points out, is not responsible, “for it 
has no legal existence inasmuch as it is not incorporated.” 

As the matter’ stands, thinks the Springfield Repudlican, “the 
cause of the amelioration of the conditions of labor through the 
more fundamental and orderly processes of Socialism must gain a 
much stronger position in labor-union circles.” Says the New 
York 7ribune, expressing satisfaction with the verdict : 


“One form of compulsion in restraint of trade is just as odious 
as another. If a labor-union and a manufacturing concern dis- 
agree, each has a right to declare non-intercourse with the other. 
The concern is entitled to discharge its employees, if contracts do 
not prevent, and the employees have aright to agree not to use the 
articlesgmanufactured by the employer. The two combatants may 
boycott each other directly, but they must fight it out fairly between 
themselves and refrain from drawing innocent third parties unwill- 
ingly into the quarrel. The boycotted concern is not entitled to 
conspire with other concerns to deprive the boycotters of employ- 
ment, or to threaten or annoy other concerns which do employ them. 
Similarly, the boyzotters must not use intimidation to discourage 
outsiders from handling or buying the boycotted firm’s products. 
It is a fair law, working impartially both ways. Were blacklisting 
and secondary boycotting allowed, one small labor dispute might 
spread so as to involve the whole country and entail loss, annoy- 
ance, and privation on millions of people in no way concerned in 
the dispute and having no proper interest one way or another in 
its settlement.” 


Comparing this case with the famous Bucks Stove case, Mr. 
James M. Beck, of Mr. Loewe’s counsel, says: 


“The Bucks Stove case established the right of a court of equity 
to enjoin the continuance of a boycott; while the Danbury hat 
case establishes the power of a court of law to give punitive dam- 
ages for the injuries previously inflicted by a boycott. Taken 
together, the two decisions give an effective defense both to 
employers and to independent employees. The two decisions 
are likely to play an equally important part in the social and 
political history of this country with the Taff-Vale decision in 
England. 

“The Taff-Vale decision laid down the same doctrine as to the 
liability of a labor organization for damages inflicted by a boy- 
cott. It was followed by legislation which gave immunity to the 
advocates of the ‘closed shop.’ Whether the Danbury hat case 


will be followed by similar legislation in this case remains to be 
seen.” 
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“GET A HORSE!” 
BY THE FLOOD. 






IN THE BEAR-PIT. 





SOLDIERS SAVING A FAMILY. PRESIDENT FALLIERES AND CABINET WATCHING 


THE RISING WATERS. 





A RESCUE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


PARIS IN A REFLECTIVE MOOD. A STREET CAVE-IN CAUSED BY THE FLOOD. 











MORE FLOOD SCENES IN PARIS. 











A PLEA FOR A PARCELS POST 


UPPOSE that a great New York department store, employing 
a hundred delivery wagons, should decree that these wagons 
carry nothing but kid gloves, and should even send them out prac- 
tically empty rather than let them deliver any other merchandise, 
and that the concern should persist in doing this in spite of the 
consequent financial loss and inconvenience to the public! This, 
says Mr. John Brisben Walker in an analysis of postal conditions 
prepared for the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, is 
precisely what the United States Government is doing in “ operating 
a $32,000,000 country delivery-service and then making a prohibi- 
tory 16-cent rate for parcels, so that the wagons should travel 
empty.” Our failure to adopt a parcels-post system such as most 
European countries have, Mr. Walker believes, is “a governmental 
crime of monumental proportions.” He would do away with the 
postal deficit, not by raising the rate on second-class matter, but 
by lowering it, and by putting in the same class, at the same rate 
of a cent a pound, the merchandise now carried at the prohibitive 
price of 16 cents a pound. “While the German postal service is 
carrying packages for one-third of a cent a pound—transporting 
them, if necessary, from one end of Germany to the farthermost 
town in Austria-Hungary—carrying all sorts of parcels up to a 
1oo-pound trunk,” and Canada, “a country as wide as ours and 
sparsely populated,” after making an excessive profit at a half-a- 
cent-a-pound rate, showed a surplus of $809,237.53 for the first 
year under areduced rate of a quarter of acent, we have been 
losing $8,000,000 a year in transporting periodicals at one cent a 
pound. Mr. Walker continues : 


“The average express haul to-day is less than thirty-eight miles. 
This is because trade is largely carried on with those living near by. 

“If the Government carried parcels at even one cent a pound it 
would get the hundreds of millions of packages sent out by the 
great dry-goods houses. This would probably reduce ‘the average 
haul’ to twenty miles or less. 

“The United States Government is already equipped with more 
than 60,000 completely organized: stations. These have their 
managers and clerks, their rentals, heat, and light, their detective 
and legal services already paid for. To handle parcels would cost 
nothing additional in tens of thousands of post-offices except the 
wagon haul in the locality... ..... 

“The Government is spending more than $32,000,000 annually 
onacountry delivery-service, which the Postmaster-General reports 
as carrying only 25 pounds per trip per wagon. Each of these 
wagons could carry from 500 to 700 pounds per daily trip each way. 
At one cent a pound this service, instead of being conducted at an 
almost total loss, as now, would be clearing tens of millions. The 
wagon that now carries only 25 pounds, loaded each way with 


500 more pounds at a cent a pound, would bring in $10 a day. 


additional... 45. °s"s.. 

“JT am firmly of the opinion that eventually the Government will 
realize that the rate charged in Germany—one-third of acenta 
pound—will be found sufficient. But for the present I would urge 
the passage of a law making one cent a pound the rate for all mer- 
chandise, books, and periodicals—-putting all into one class—and 
accepting packages up to 200 pounds’ weight.” 


Mr. Walker notes that the adoption of a parcels post would, ina 
city like New York, substitute for the many delivery-wagons of the 
various merchants, with the consequent economic loss and conges- 
tion of street traffic. a single service operated by the Government. 
Attention is called to the 300-per-cent. dividend recently declared 
by the Wells-Fargo Express Company. Such profits, made in 
carrying merchandise at lower rates than the Government’s, is 
taken as a good reason why this business should be undertaken 
by the Post-office in the interest of the people. Besides, the ex- 
isting system of distributing commodities is putting “the whole 
army of American consumers into the power of all sorts of com- 
binations who pay the lowest price to the producer and seem to 
be able to charge any sum to those compelled to buy.” Mr. Walker 
believes that a parcels-post delivery, by facilitating direct com- 
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munication between producer and consumer, and by minimizing 
the advantage gained by the trusts through the shipment of goods 
in bulk, “would break these combinations in a month.” The four 
insuperable obstacles to a parcels-post system, Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker said twelve years ago, were the Adams Express Com- 
pany, the American Express Company, the Wells-Fargo Express 
Company, and the United States Express Company. This, Mr. 
Walker believes, is just as true to-day, and the only solution of the 
problem is to “buy out the express companies at any price,” and 
then to “put the ablest experts in transportation and delivery of 
merchandise at work to devise a system for handling parcels at 
the minimum of labor and expense.” 

The New York /ress thinks these arguments for a parcels post 
“unanswerable” ; while the Philadelphia /xguirer asks pointedly 
whether this needed reform is denied simply “because the influ- 
ence of the express companies is greater than that of the public ?” 

On the other hand, we are told by Harper’s Weekly that Mr. 
Walker’s view of the parcels post is “pretty rose-colored,” and “it 
will not absolutely bring in the millennium when we get it.” For— 


“The difference in cost between sending a 25-pound load and a 
500-pound load over the rural-delivery route is very considerable. 
Moreover, the distribution of parcels over the country at such a 
rate as the Post-office might profitably make would affect many de- 
tails of the existing machinery of business besides the express 
companies. And, of course, the multiplication of Government 
officials and the imposition of more duties and responsibilities upon 
the Federal Government are things to be avoided. But no intelli- 
gent observer can doubt that there is an enormous possibility of 
improvement in the parcels-carrying business of the country, and 
that the improvement is bound to come, on a large scale, sooner 
or later.” 


THE TAFT CORPORATION BILL 


TS advocates as well as its critics seem to regard President 
Taft’s Federal Incorporation Bill, now before Congress, as a 
revolutionary measure. “Wecan say inallconservatism,” declares 
the Springfield Republican (Ind.), “that it strikes more heavily at 
the long-established political structure of the great Republic than 
any measure which has been proposed perhaps since the Civil War.” 
Nevertheless the same paper thinks that “muchcan be said in favor 
of the plan as nowpresented.” Speaking from the ranks of its 
opponents the New York Wor/d (Ind. Dem.) asserts that “ Federal 
incorporation opens up a labyrinth of new and serious problems, 
and at every turn one-man power will be found in place of judicial 
precedent and responsibility.” “The most radical bill that Con- 
gress has received in the last fifty years,” is the way the measure 
is characterized by the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Sun (Ind.), who cites as his authority “experts who are familiar 
with the course of law-making.” The purpose of the bill, explains 
the Philadelphia Zelegraph (Rep.), “is to mitigate the rigors of 
the Sherman Antitrust Law without violating its spirit or nullify- 
ing its purpose, by granting Federal charters to interstate-com- 
merce corporations and bringing them under the direct supervision 
of a commissioner whose powers will be analogous to those exer- 
cised over the national banks by the Controller of the Currency.” 
Its provisions are thus briefly summarized by the New York 
Tribune (Rep.): 

“The bill provides for the granting of charters to Federal cor- 
porations whose franchises and privileges will be exempt from 
other than Federal taxation, whose affairs shall be conducted 
under the supervision of the Commissioner of Corporations, who 
will enjoy practically the same power over them, including that of 
appointing a receiver for any found insolvent, as is now exercised 
by the Controller of the Currency over national banks. The 
Attorney-General has, in fact, drawn largely on the National Bank 
Act in preparing the new law. The provisions of the law are cal- 
culated effectively to protect the rights of investors and would go 
far toward insuring the stability of the securities of the proposed 
corporations. 
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“The proposed Federal corporations are made subject to the 
provisions of the Sherman Law; nevertheless they would furnish 
a lawful means of reorganization for many corporations which may 
be found to be unlawful under that act. It is essential to a proper 
understanding of the purpose of the Administration to bear in 
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THE BOGIE MAN, 


—Bowers in the Jersey City Journal. 


mind its interpretation of the Sherman Law and certain correlated 
facts. The intent of the Sherman Law, in the words of President 
Taft, is the prevention of ‘the aggregation of capital and plants 
with the express purpose or implied intent to restrain interstate or 
foreign commerce, or to monopolize it in whole or in part.’ 

“Mr. Taft emphasizes his ccaviction that merely incidental re- 
straints of trade are not included within the prohibition, but only 
those which have for their purpose the establishment of a 
monopoly....... 

“The Administration bill clearly forbids a corporation created 
thereunder to acquire or to hold the stock of another corporation, 
but it specifically authorizes such Federal corporation to acquire 
by purchase the property of other corporations. By this means a 
Federal corporation could purchase the actual property of the 
parent and the subsidiary corporations now constituting a trust, 
but always with the provision that this must not be done to the ex- 
tent of acquiring a monopoly of any industry. This provision, it 
will be seen, especially prohibits the acquirement of the control of 
other corporations by the purchase of a portion of the stock.” 


It will thus be seen that the proposed law would abolish the 
“holding company,” place a check on stock-watering, and force 
the trusts into the open. It is pointed out that corporations avail- 
ing themselves of Federal charters—the law would leave this step 
optional—will be answerable to ene authority only, instead of to 
“forty-six State governments making perhaps forty-six different 
sets of laws for their regulation.” It isa “refuge” for the corpora- 
tions, explains the Boston Hera/d (Ind.), “only so far as it points 
out more definitely than heretofore has been pointed out inlaw the 
pathway of business consolidation and marks its limitations with 
certain established lines.” “If not Federal incorporation—what?” 
asks the New York Evening Mail (Rep.), which goes on to say: 

“The big thing to be said in favor of the Administration’s pro- 
gram of Federal incorporation . . . is that it offers the only dis- 


cernible remedy worthy of consideration for a situation that will 
shortly need a remedy. ...... 

“In effect, the proposition the National Government would make 
to the interstate corporations is this: ‘Give over your estate as un- 
branded mavericks and come into the Federal corral. You will 
no longer be free to roam at will; you will be subject to unwonted 
limitations. But there is anarchy on the open plain already, and 
the anarchy is to be increased, for two Supreme-Court decisions 
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may soon let the Indians loose from their reservations. You are 
at liberty to stay outside the corral if youchoose, or to return from 
it to the open plain, but your greater freedom outside will be 
harassed by a multitude of discomforts and accompanied by acute 
perils.’ ” 


Elbert H. Gary, of the Steel Corporation, is said to be favorably 
inclined toward the idea of Federal incorporation “ provided it is 
practicable,” and George W. Perkins, of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, is also quoted as “believing absolutely in natjonal incorpora- 
tion and supervision.” The statement from Washington that the 
President will not try to force the passage of this measure during 
the present session is regarded by the New York G/ode (Rep.) as 
“in many ways most regrettable.” To the objection that it isn’t 
safe to lodge so much authority in Washington the same paper 
replies : 

“There is consensus of opinion that authority must somewhere 
be lodged, and if it is not lodged in Washington it will be lodged 
nowhere. Better the risk of an occasional measure of power by a 
Washington bureaucrat than acontinuance of the uncertainty under 
which now business is done and the raiding and blustering legis- 
lation of forty-five jurisdictions. Other peoples, through their 
national governments, are able to exercise national control with a 
fair degree of equity and wisdom, and our National Government 
in the end should be able to do as well.” 


Among the many other newspaper advocates of Federal incor- 
poration may be mentioned the New York American (Ind.), the 
Philadelphia Press (Rep.), the Chicago Post (Ind.), the Troy 
Times (Rep.), and the Philadelphia /zguzrer (Rep.). 

On the other hand “many Republicans and all the Democrats,” 
according to a Washington dispatch to the New York World, 
“regard the measure as a blow to States rights.” Says the Phila- 
delphia Record (Dem.): 


“So great a stride toward centralization of Federal power and 
the humiliation and degradation ‘of the States as this National 
Incorporation Bill has not been conceived within this generation 
of men. It is far better that the States should sometimes badly 
control the corporations they have created than that this control 
should be wrested from them. Deprived of this essential attribute 
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THE GREAT HARMONIZER. 


—Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


of government, they would become the mere outlying provinces of 
an overshadowing central power like that of Russia. Apart from 
this vital consideration, a measure calculated to promote the inter- 
ests of the Beef Trust, the Harvester Trust, the Tobacco Trust, 
and other like monopolies at public expense is sailing under false 
colors when taking the name of an ‘antitrust bill.’” 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S WELCOME HOME 


5 ties welcome of national scope which is being prepared for 

ex-President Roosevelt when he lands in New York next 
June is announced as “entirely non-political,” but it is too much 
to expect the newspapers to treat it as such an innocuous affair. 
The arrangements are in the hands of John A. Stewart, president 
of the New York State League of Republican Clubs, who is credited 
with hoping that President Taft may be the first American to greet 
Mr. Roosevelt on his return. Mr. Stewart states on Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own authority that the ex-President will not enter the Presi- 
dential race in 1912, but will use his influence in. the direction of 
President Taft’s renomination. The Republican party, asserts a 
Washington dispatch to the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.), 
looks to the home-coming of Roosevelt to heal the breaches in its 


ranks. Mr. Stewart is quoted as saying: 


“Before he left for his African hunting-trip Colonel Roosevelt 
told me that he would not bea candidate for United States Senator 
from New York; that he would not think of becoming a candidate 
for Mayor of New York; that he would not be a candidate for 
President in 1912. 

“Unless he has changed his mind in the last four weeks he is as 
strongly in favor of the renomination of President Taft as he was 
of his nomination in 1908, His friendship for the President is as 
close and as cordial now as at any time. 

“The former President’s only ambition is to become a useful 
private citizen and to exercise the inestimable privilege of a private 
citizen to speak his opinions and voice his convictions.” 
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The propriety of a national welcome to the returning ex-Presj- 
dent is generally conceded. “His achievements at home, and the 
estimation in which he is held abroad,” declares the Washington 
Star (Ind.), “entitle him to the center of the stage at that time.” 
and this sentiment is echoed no less heartily by the Democratic 
Baltimore Suz than by the Republican Boston Advertiser. Says 
the Baltimore paper : 


“No President ever imprest his personality upon the people 
more strongly and abidingly than Mr. Roosevelt. His virility and 
masterful individuality are generally conceded. No President 
since Lincoln has ever had a greater influence with the masses of 
the Republican party ; >. President has had a stronger or larger 
personal following. It is only natural, therefore, that his home- 
coming should be an event of national importance and interest.” 


It will be more than a year, as the Washington S¢ar reminds us, 
since Mr, Roosevelt ceased to be an office-holder and became “a 
rifleman hid in the thicket.” Now that the time of his return ap- 
proaches, its political significance looms very large in the eyes of 
the Brooklyn Cz¢2zen (Dem.), which sees in him the one remaining 
hope of the Republican party. Thus we read: 


“The Republican party dreads the coming fall elections as a 
landlord the visit of the taxcollector. Everywhere there are signs 
of popular dissatisfaction with existing conditions and a desire for 
a change. The one remaining hope of the party is Roosevelt. 

“From the time he was first elected a member of the New York 
State legislature, on coming of age, until the present, Roosevelt 
has never failed his party in an emergency.” 





TOPICS 


Boston's movement for political reform got Fitz at the last election. —Buffalo 
Express. 


PRESIDENT TAFT says his job is not what it is cracked up to be. Lincoln, Neb., 
papers please copy.—Wall Street Journal. 


Art least Paris can not claim its flood was caused by the presence of too many 
American securities. —Wall Street Journal. 


“GirrorD Pincnot walks slowly,’’ says the Des Moines Capital. Probably 
has a lumbering gait —New York Evening Mail. 

Tue whole trouble with President Taft seems to be that he allows his good 
intentions to be edited by bad advisers.—Dallas News. 

Tue New York Sun compares the poems of the Mikado of Japan with those 
of Alfred Austin. If that doesn’t bring on Captain Hobson’s long-delayed 
Yank-Jap war, nothing will.—Denver Republican. 














IN BRIEF 


Wuat is one man’s meat is another man’s bankruptcy.—Washington Times. 

Tue “short ballot’’ and a long memory might bring about reform.—Mil- 
waukee Free Press. 

Now the male advocates of votes for women are being called “ Suffragents.”’ 
—Grand Rapids Press. 

It is a safe prediction that the movement to make Paris a dry city will prove 
popular.— Louisville Herald. 

Dr. CooK appears to be one of the very, very few lost explorers for whom no 
searching party has been sent out.—Denver Times. 

Tue fact that over a thousand post-offices were robbed last year may in some 
measure explain the postal deficit.—Charleston News and Courier. 

Arter looping five hundred buttons on his wife’s dress, a man feels like a 
qualified delegate to a hookworm conference.—Atlanta Constitution. 
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From “Puck.” Copyrighted 1910. By permission. 
THE LITTLE GOD OF LOVE... 
—Keppler in Puck. 
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UNPERTURBED, 
—Macauley in the New York World. 
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IRISH PRESS ON THE PROSPECT OF 
HOME RULE 


I- RIENDS of Ireland in this country who think Home Rule is 

in sight because the Liberals and Irish Nationalists have 
been returned to power are expecting more than the Irish them- 
selves do, to judge from their organs of public opinion. The 
newspapers of Ireland do 
not seem to think Mr. 
Asquith was serious when 
he promised them auton- 
omy. He was merely 
out for votes. It is 
true that he sent a thrill 
through every Irish heart 
when he declared at the 
Albert Hall meeting that 
the Liberals would “set 
up in Ireland a system of 
full self-government as 
regards purely Irish af- 
fairs”; and John Red- 
mond, the great Irish 
leader in Parliament, ad- 
vised his followers in 
England and Ireland on 
the strength of this prom- 
ise to support Asquith, 
which they did. A little 
later, however, Asquith’s 








right-hand man, the chief 
whip, as he is called, said 
publicly that Mr. Asquith 
was not in favor of “an independent parliament” for Ireland, and 
the Irish feel that they have been tricked. As the Belfast Even- 
ing Telegraph sarcastically remarks : 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF BALFOUR. 
—From the London Sphere. 


“Neither Mr. Asquith nor his chief whip demurred to the Irish 
interpretation till the Nationalists resident in England had paid 
their ‘valuable consideration’ in the shape of votes, and then the 
chief whip—knowing that there was no more to be got from that 
source—turned round and said—Mr. Asquith did not mean that you 
thought he meant. All he said was that if he got a majority he 
could do as he pleased. The Prime Minister himself, speaking 
to his own constituents in East Fife on Tuesday, went a step further 
than his official whip, and not only denied that he had given a 
pledge of Home Rule, but added that he did not mean to pledge 
his Government to anything but the destruc- 
tion of the House of Lords.” 


The Belfast Mews Letter speaks of the 
“Radical pledge to give full self-government 
to Ireland.” Mr. Redmond’s statement that 
the granting of this self-government is merely 
to be delayed was exprest in his Dublin 
speech as follows: ( 


“We in Ireland are not such imbeciles and 
fools as to ask Mr. Asquith and the Liberal 
party to introduce a Home-Rule Bill in the 
coming session before they have dealt with 
the veto of the House of Lords. 

“T would like to see the Liberal party—I 
care not what its majority—which will dare 
to deny to Irishmen the right to Home Rule. 

“The moment the veto is limited or abol- 
ished; then the first friendly House of Com- 
mons that is elected will carry Home Rule 
for Ireland.” 


But Mr. Redmond has been hoodwinked 
and “was at the very outset warned of the 
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AN IRISH WARNING ON THE DOOR OF AN 
EVICTED TENANT'S HOUSE AT WATERFORD. 
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probability of such a trick, but would not heed,” bitterly observes 
the Cork Constitution. “Mr. Redmond has come forward to put 
the best face upon the matter,” is the opinionof Zhe Jrish Times 
(Dublin), which thinks the Irish leader is flagrantly inconsistent. 
To quote further : 


“He sadly acknowledges that Mr. Asquith’s devotion to Home 
Rule is not altogether of the ‘enthusiastic and extreme character’ 
he might wish; but he 
contends that, so far from 
modifying his Albert 
Hall pledge in East Fife, 
the Prime Minister has 
actually reiterated it. Mr. 
William O’Brien — once 
Mr. Redmond’s devoted 
colleague and comrade 
in the service of the Land 
League, and equally fa- 
miliar with the tradition- 
al policy of Nationalism 
—takes a wholly different 
view, and states it with 
his usual directness of 
speech. The pledge, he 
declares, is a _ bogus 
pledge, and the cry that 
Home Rule will be 
granted in the next Parlia- 
ment is ‘bosh.’ We fancy 
that in their hearts most 
Nationalists agree with 
the member for Cork. 
. . « Mr. Redmond’s dec- 
laration that he and his 
party are not asking for 
‘what is understood in 
England as separation,’ 
will be received, we imagine, with almost as much surprize by 
his followers as by Unionists. It is, of course, utterly irrecon- 
cilable, not only with his own past statements and those of all 
his principal colleagues since the days of Parnell, both in Ire- 
land and America, but with the whole trend of their policy and the 
policy of their American confederates. Mr. Redmond’s latest pro- 
nouncement may be very agreeable to the British Liberals, but we 
shall be surprized if numbers of Nationalists, both in Ireland and 
in the United States, do not regard it as the greatest renunciation 
yet made by any of their chiefs.” 





ASQUITH IN ACTION. 
—From the London Sphere, 


The same paper thinks that both Asquith and Redmond have 
repudiated their pledges, that the offer of Home Rule was merely 
a bait, an illusory allurement by which the Prime Minister hoped 
to remain in power and the Irish member to 
retain the fat emoluments of his office. 
we read: 


Thus 


“Possibly he [Mr. Redmond] and his fol- 
lowers do not really greatly care so long as 
they are suffered to retain their positions at 
Westminster, and can continue to draw sal- 
aries and sustenance money from America.” 


The whole question is judicially summed 
up by The Jrish Independent (Dublin), which 
thinks that Home Rule for Ireland is now as 
far off as ever it was. Mr. Asquith has not 
asked of the English people a mandate com- 
pelling his party to make Home Rule a legis- 
lative question in the coming Parliament. He 
has not even alluded to Home Rule in his 
election addresses. To quote the calm but 
decided words of this able journal : 

“Mr. Redmond says the Prime Minister 


had asked from the people of Great Britain 
a mandate to enable him in the coming 
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Parliament to deal legislatively with the question of Home Rule 
on the lines laid down. It may be that after the Lords have been 
dealt with and the promised legislation which comes in the program 
prior to Home Rule has been introduced, the Liberals, if still in 
power, may bring ina measure of Irish self-government, but, as 
we read the policy of the Liberal party, we do not think that they 
are asking any direct mandate to enable them to bring in a Home- 

















HIS FIRST MOTOR-RIDE. 





This quaint old countryman insisted on being motored to the polls, 
and said if he could not go in a motor-car he would not go at all. 


Rule Bill in the coming Parliament. In Mr. Asquith’s election 
address there is not a single reference to the question. Undoubt- 
edly the Albert Mall speech was an advance upon the previous 
attitude taken up by him. All the observations of Mr. Asquith on 
Home Rule have been extremely guarded, and we, too, should be 
guarded, and not read into them more than they convey. Strong 
pressure applied at the proper moment may compel the Liberals 
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THE “MANDATE.” 


LIBERAL CHAMPION—“ I asked for a charger, and they give me 
this!”’ —Punch (London), 


to bring forward a measure of self-government for Ireland. Other- 


wise they may be only too willing to shirk the question.” 

Nor the extreme Nationalist party slow to urge the 
“jockeyed” Home-Rulers to desert the Asquith standard and 
oust the Liberals by siding with the Unionists, a chief plank in 
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whose platform is tariff reform. 
the Stan Fein (Dublin) : 


Thus, for instance, we read in 


“ Tariff reform is winning rapidly in England, but it can not. to 
come to the facts of the situation, win enough seats to command a 
majority in the English Commons. The Irish vote will hold the 
balance. If that vote be thrown on the free-trade side, this is cer- 
tain: that at the end of four years at the outside there will be 
another general election, and the tariff reformers will come back 
with an absolute majority and deal with matters as they like. 

“Any Irish parliamentary leader of any grit and ability would 
throw his strength now on the tariff-reform side, on condition of 
exceptional treatment being accorded to Ireland under the scheme 
and the grant of self-government. 

“We submit to every intelligent parliamentarian in Ireland that 
the policy so far as action in the English Parliament now is con- 
cerned is for the Irish vote to dish the recreant Liberals and sup- 
port a tariff-reform government on the conditions we have stated. 
The opportunity parliamentarians have asked for is now there. 
They have the balance of power. Let us see how they will use it.” 


Mr. Asquith is thus accused of blowing hot and cold on the ques- 
tion of Home Rule, and even of being inclined “to keep the word 
of promise to the ear and break it to the hope,” by his singular 
equivocations. Nevertheless, according to most recent dispatches, 
he is not quite so bad as the Irish patriots paint him. Ashe wiped 
his sword of battle, sheathed it, and started for a vacation at the 
conclusion of the election fight, he is reported to have repeated his 
preelection pledge of full government for Ireland. He said he 
had not specified further because he could promise no legislation 
of any kind until the problem of the House of Lords was settled. 





AMERICA ROUSES THE WRATH OF 
RUSSIA 


‘events does not seem to be satisfied with refusing Mr. 


Knox’s plan to “neutralize” the Manchurian railroads, but 
bursts into a storm of fury against the United States, and accuses 
Hitherto, de- 
spite their chagrin, the Russian press have been disposed merely 
to ridicule the American proposition as a wild scheme impossible 
of realization simply because it is inconceivable that Japan and 
Russia would be willing to relinquish their hold on Manchuria. 
But now they have awakened to the fact that America, as they 
think, means business. For the Government at Washington, we 
are told, proposes to form an international syndicate for building, 
in the interests of China, a rival line to the Russian and Japanese 
lines, for absorbing all future railway-building in Manchuria, and, 
finally, for gradually buying up the Russian and Japanese roads. 


us of backing up China against Russia and Japan. 


Moreover, the Russian press are beginning to discover that this 
project has by no means come as a surprize to those initiated in 
international politics, and they find. that the American note is but 
the culmination of a long series of diplomatic transactions dating 
The United 
States, it is said, in its efforts for the open-door principle, has 
never been satisfied with the state of affairs in Manchuria since the 
war, and the American diplomacy has engaged the attention of 
Prince Ito and the Russian Minister of Finance, Kokovstov. 
There is no room for doubt now, say the Russian papers, that the 
report at the time of the fatal visit of Prince Ito to Harbin was 
true, namely, that the eminent Japanese statesman was not taking 
merely a pleasure trip, but that the Japanese Government had 
chosen its ablest representative to treat with Russia about this very 
important matter of the Manchurian railroads, fearing that the 
Russian Government might assent to the American proposition. 
After the death of Ito it is known that the Japanese Government 


from the conclusion of the Treaty of Portsmouth. 


made strenuous efforts to get Kokovstov to visit Tokyo. 

The sentiment of the Russian Government may best be-seen in 
the indignant utterance of the Vovoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) 
which begins by declaring that from the vague way in which 
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Knox’s note is worded it might be supposed that the approval of 
England to the Secretary’s project had already been obtained. 
This, however, is by no means the case. This paper says it has 
learned from absolutely authoritative sources that the English 
Government had no notion of entertaining Knox’s plan. Then, to 

















GETTING IN PRACTISE. 


The German Chancellor training for feats of diplomacy. 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


cool its rage, the St. Petersburg organ proceeds to characterize the 
American note as a huge joke: 


“It goes without saying that no persons with a proper sense of 
responsibility holding high official positions could adopt this 
method of laying before the world Powers a plan of so great im- 
portance. And ifthe United States Secretary of State has resolved 
upon so unworthy a measure, then it can rationally be explained 
only by the assumption that he himself does not regard it seriously. 
But in that case we suggest that this close friend and adviser of the 
American President should have postponed his joke until April 1. 
Then it might have been justifiable, at least according to the 
American idea of political humor. 

“In our first editorial on this subject we explained this note by 
the desire of the American Government to obtain a new foreign 
market. But further acquaintance with the circumstances attend- 
ing this project compels us to revise our opinion somewhat. A 

‘man of average intelligence, or even of intelligencea degree below 
the average, might have known that the real attitude of Great 
Britain toward the plan of intervention in the Russo-Japanese- 
Chinese relations would sooner or later come to light, and then 
only one of two conclusions would be possible. Either Knox is 
not able to understand the simplest diplomatic documents, or else 
he purposely distorts their sense in order to achieve certain aims. 
In either case European and Asiatic diplomacy will not consider 
it worth while to enter into serious negotiations with Knox. 

“Neither can the question of building new railways in Manchuria 
be undertaken without the consent of Russia‘and Japan. Their 
rights in this regard are matters of public knowledge. . They 
are fixt by international treaties of which the Government of 
the United States also had been made cognizant. Knox’s note, 
therefore, is diplomatic humbug, founded upon political inexperi- 
ence, and is by no means acredit to a man occupying such a re- 
sponsible position. If there is to be any treating at all—with the 
consent of Russia and Japan, of course—concerning railroads in 
Manchuria, then it will certainly not be with a man of the diplomatic 
school of Knox.”—7Zvanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DicEst. 
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GERMANY NOT FOR WAR 


HE air does really seem to be clearing up in the sky that over- 
hangs the nations on either side of the North Sea. The 
armies in the clouds appear to be vanishing and a real rainbow of 
peace spans the ocean. Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg, in his in- 
augural address, took special pains to reassure the world of Ger- 
many’s peaceful intentions toward England. This, however, might 
be interpreted as a mere diplomatic compliment or platitude. We 
have in addition to this the witness of a sensible and intelligent 
German merchant of London. Charles Tuchmann, writing in 7%e 
Nineteenth Century and After (London), gives his independent 
testimony to the effect that Germany’s warlike preparations imply 
no hostile intentions whatever against England. Heclaimsto have 
written his reassuring and incisive article without any “official 
authority,” and he evidently knows what he is talking about when 
he pours his wrath or ridicule on the Germanophobes. A German 
born, he has spent forty years in England, with frequent visits to 
his native land. He remarks: 


“So far as Germany is concerned, I can claim the friendship 
and confidence of some of the most highly placed officials, promi- 
nent members of the Reichstag, financiers, professors, leading 
journalists; with them I have discust this question, and I know 
their views uponit. Therefore, at the risk of having egotism added 
to those other charges, I think I may claim fairly to understand 
the character of the two nations about whom I am writing.” 


He does not deny the military preparedness of Germany, and in 
answer to the question,“ Is Germany ready for war?” boldly replies : 


“Most assuredly she is, and I donot hesitate to aver that, if war 
were declared to-morrow, Germany’s intimate knowledge of this 
country, and this country’s ignorance of Germany, would astonish 
even those bellicose critics of naval preparedness who are contin- 
ually crying ‘Danger!’ But having said this much, I wish to show 
that, altho Germany is ready for war with any country, war was 
never further from her intentions. Why should not Germany be 
in a state of preparedness for any emergency ? Why should she 








HIS AUTHORITY. 


3alfour says a German subject from South Africa told him in the 
strictest confidence that the Kaiser intends to invade England. 
— Jugend (Munich). 
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be dictated to by any country as to how she should safeguard her 
interests? If Germany chose to build a thousand Dreadnoughts, 
why should any other nation take umbrage, so long as Germany 
herself pays the piper for the tune? Is it not the duty of a great 
nation like Germany, surrounded as she is on one side by Russia, 
on the other by France, and on the sea side by England, to prepare 
herself for any emergency, including that of war? We who move 
in commercial circles, who are always watching feverishly the 
pulse of the market, deem it expedient to prepare against a financial 
panic ; not that we believe a financial panic to be inevitable, but 
because we feel that we should be lacking in business acumen if 
we ignored the potentialities of the market. The same principle 
guides, or should guide, statesmen in the control of a nation’s 
resources.” 


But the idea of a German attack on “impregnable” England is 
the dream of mere panic-spreaders and thoughtless alarmists. To 
quote his words: ~ 


“The suggestion that invasion of these shores by the Germans is 
imminent is the suggestion of the Germanophobe, to whom, per- 
haps, the wish is father to the thought. Whatever else her critics 
and her enemies may allege, Germany is not an impulsive, irra- 
tional country that leaps at opportunities and ‘damns the conse- 
quences.’ And assuming for the moment that the relations between 
the two countries were strained to the breaking-point, no one real- 
izes more fully than the Kaiser’s advisers that England is still 
impregnable 

“Whenever the possibility of an invasion is mooted, the name of 
the Kaiser comes naturally to the lips of an Englishman, ‘The 
War Lord’ is the sobriquet which has been bestowed on the Em- 
peror, and yet, if His Majesty’s critics would give themselves time 
calmly to think of all the belligerent utterances that have emanated 
from Potsdam, they would detect a sincerity of friendship for this 
country of which at present they do not dream 

“Germany has no real quarrel with England; neither country 
can afford to quarrel. Speaking for Germany, I should say she 
realizes that a conflict between the countries would bring irrepa- 
rable ruin, not only upon the two nations, but upon Europe as a 
whole. Germany knows that Britain would fight till the last drop 
of her blood had been shed. Germany would do the same. Is it 
difficult to imagine the consequences ? 

“From time to time I visit Germany, and take advantage of 
every opportunity that presents itself of finding out the trend of 
opinion on this vital question. Having conferred with the leading 
statesmen, members of the Reichstag, financiers, manufacturers, 
professors, and others, I find but one desire among all of them— 
the wish for a better understanding—for an entente cordiale with 
England. Ina measure; that wish was exprest last year in the 
Reichstag by no less eminent a personage than the War Minister, 
Herr von Einem. It is asign of the times that such an idea could 
be advanced in such an assembly. In England, also, as all of us 
know, this wish exists. 

“England and Germany at present are in the position of husband 
and wife having had a trifling quarrel. Each esteems the other, 
each appreciates the other’s good qualities, but neither wants to be 
first in holding out the hand of reconciliation. An intermediary is 
needed. It is not for me to say who shall be the ‘ Vermittler’ 
(mediator).” 


He speaks with scorn and derision of Mr. Robert Blatchford’s 
letters of warning and terror published in 7he Daily News (Lon- 
don) and referred to in THE LITERARY DiIGEsT of January 8, page 
50. This intelligent and patriotic German merchant concludes his 
strictures as follows : 


“What did the average German think of this latest attempt to 
inflame the passions of twogreat nations? He laughed in spite of 
his annoyance. He was so amused, that the temptation was great 
to help his traducers over some of the geographical and historical 
stiles which they appeared to have encountered. He who believed 
that the series was intended as a goad to the British Admiralty did 
not understand the arguments; they were above him. He who 
believed that the series was part of a great political game did not 
try to understand the arguments; they were beneath him. These 
conclusions are arrived at after many conversations and the ex- 
change of much correspondence. For myself, I wondered if the 
wishes of these alarmists were the parents of their thoughts? Per- 
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haps they had in mind the old German saying: ‘Man malt den 
Teufel so lange an die Wand bis er kommt’ (‘One paints the devi} 
on the wall till he comes ’).” 


FRENCH VIEW OF OUR MISSION IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


HE Monroe Doctrine should certainly be vigorously carried 

out to its fullest import in Central America, thinks H. Mar- 
chand, writing in the thoughtful and accurate Questions Dip/o- 
matigues et Coloniales (Paris). While the greater Republics of 
South America may properly say to Uncle Sam “ Hands off,” not 
so with the five lesser States about the Isthmus. They naturally 
come under what is calied in Europe “the influence” of the United 


States, and our responsibilities are thus outlined by the French 
writer ; 


“The five Republics of Central America are troublesome wards 
of the United States. The Government of the Union, anxious to 
promote the economic development of a region where it hopes to 
find an exclusive market for its industries, naturally wishes ‘that 
the anarchic turbulence of the Latin Republics on the Caribbean 
Sea should suddenly give place to a love of order. The Ameri- 
cans, being masters of Porto Rico and wise protectors of Cuba, 
foreseeing that the opening of the Panama Canal will give control 
of the waters which wash either shores of the Isthmus, show them- 
selves more and more inclined to bully into decent behavior the 
States of Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, and San 
Salvador. The guardianship over the lands bordering on the Car- 
ibbean, which, by a free interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, is 
imposed upon the United States, they would very gladly dispense 
with; but this abrogation they think must depend on the conditions. 
under which the subjects thus far under their control shall advance 
and grow.” 

The way these little Latin Republics go from bad to worse quite 
warrants our treatment of them, says Mr. Marchand. They live 
in a condition of perpetual commotion. Revolutions occur at in- 
tervals which may almost be calculated upon. Public loans are 
generally appropriated by the President, who runs off with the 
cash and spends it in some European capital. A _ revolution is. 
generally managed by “some American adventurer, who hopes, by 
rendering his assistance, to gain some mining or territorial con- 
cession.” This writer proceeds: 


“The political uncertainties which thus prevail are terrible in 
their consequences to public finances. Such is indeed the normal 
condition of these Republics. The result is that the improvement 
of lands naturally fertile and capable of rend2ring abundant returns 
under cultivation remains problematical, from the want of proper 
machinery, etc. To this must be added the evils which follow the 
non-payment of a foreign debt, and the claims which are eventually 
made by the Powers interested. The Monroe Doctrine is there- 
fore a perfectly just ordinance, but it entails upon the United States. 
certain moral obligations in the way of pacifying the rage and ap- 
peasing the anger so often excited in Europe.” 


Perhaps the distrust with which the Republics of Central 
America regard American intervention is not altogether unreason- 
able, says Mr. Marchand, after the eagerness with which the Pan- 
ama Canal strip was pounced upon, and he notes that even some 
portion of the American press condemned Secretary Knox’s action 
in Nicaragua. 


The attitude of Mexico and Nicaragua toward the United States 
is considered at some length, and the writer concludes that— 


“While the Republics of Central America are by no means un- 
appreciative of the protection which they derive from the applica- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, yet they can not help feeling some 
perturbation at the developments of which it may at any time be 
susceptible, to their detriment. Central America has long felt an 
invincible distrust for the great Republic that overshadows it. 
Doubtless the attitude which Washington has taken toward Cuba 
will make them regard in a more favorable light the intentions of 
their powerful neighbor.”—7vans/lations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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ORIGIN OF OUR NUMERALS 


HE theory that the so-called Arabic digits are in reality de- 
‘| rived from ancient systems of tally-marks, and that other 
systems have the same origin, is advanced by Maj. Charles E. 
Woodruff, U. S.A.,in The American Mathematical Monthly 
(Springfield, Mo.), The writer asserts that no acceptable explana- 
tion has ever been given of the origin of our numerals, tho the lit- 
erature on the subject is enormous. He goes on: 

“Ot course it is known that the Arabs obtained the signs from 
Southern Asia or India before the ninth century A.D. and brought 


them to Europe in the tenth, but the remote origin has never been 
discovered. The later Greeks 
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state that there is no foundation for such a generalization. .. . 
The Chinese numerals for 11 to 20 are merely those from 1 to Io, 
with 10 (X) over or before them, but the commercial forms are 
quinary, the 6 to 8 being based onthe 1 to 5 with extra tally-marks 
beneath.” 


The origin of the numerals from tally-marks, as suppposed by 
Major Woodruff, is given in the accompanying table. The writer 
examines many systems of numerals and concludes that we may 
ascribe this beginning to all, tho our present forms are most likely 
of Chinese origin. Henotes that the Chinese “running ” characters 
for two and three are the same as our own, and quotes Bihler as 
saying that there is no doubt that the numerals were introduced 
into India from without, as they 





and Hebrews used the first letters 


of their respective alphabets to — nv ] / 
represent units, the second groups 
to represent tens, and the third =z2zr2e2 


for the hundreds. Sometimes the 
initial letter of the word for the 
number was used as a symbol 
for that number, as in the early 
Greek, and possibly the Roman 
‘C and M, tho the latter may have 
been evolved from earlier sym- 
bols. For these reasons quite a 
number of scholars have sought 
for the original forms of our nu- 
merals in the letters of some 
alphabet. There is certainly 
quite a remarkable resemblance 
between some of the old numerals 
and some of the letters of old al- 
phabets, but that is no proof of 
common origin. Indeed it would 
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appear rather suddenly and ina 


well-evolved form. Further: 


“The identity of the first three 
numerals in Chinese and Indian 
would lead us to suspect identity 
of origin of the two systems, or 
more probably that the Chinese 
forms were carried by traders into 
India. Indeed Dr. Fritz Hommel 
(‘The Civilization of the East’) 
states that Indian ‘culture is in 
the main an ofishoot of the Chi- 
nese.’ The Chinese would also 
be suspected on account of the 
identity of the old Nepal nine 
and an evolutionary Chinese 
nine, and there is a perfect gra- 
dation of forms from the oldest 
Chinese nine tallymarks to our 
present nine, 
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be strange if we could not find 
many such coincidences in the in- 
numerable forms which both letters and numerals have taken. In- 
deed, numerals were used where there were no alphabets or before 
alphabets were evolved as in modern China and ancient Egypt. 

“In addition, Sir E. Clive Bagley and George Biihler point out 
the fact that there is no known reason why certain letters should 
have been selected to represent the numerals four to nine, which 
the former accepts as. being derived from letters from several 
alphabets widely separated. Bagley curiously enough also states 
that all numerals at first were merely shorthand ways of expressing 
their names, which wholly contradicts the idea of derivation from 
Jetters, and ignores the fact that primitive tallies or numerals must 
have existed before they had names. 

“It has also been frequently asserted that the numerals were in- 
‘ventions which sprang up in a very short time, altho such a phe- 
nomenon is contrary to human experience. Sudden appearance 
‘generally means borrowing, for all written symbols were slow in 
their evolution. 

“Reasoning from analogy, one would assume that if letters had 
their origin in the first crude attempts to represent things and ideas, 
the numerals must necessarily have their origin in the first crude 
attempts to record numbers. 

“The natural way of recording numbers is by tally-marks, and 
it is the universal custom of mankind, at least of all who were in- 
telligent enoughto count. Historians of mathematics use the term 
‘tally-mark to refer to the notched stick (French, ¢azd/er, to cut), 
but it is here meant to refer to any simple marks or scores. The 
Maya numerals are described by George B. Gordon as follows: 
*The numbers from one to four are represented by dots; a bar sig- 
nifies five; a bar and a dot six; tenis written by two bars; and so 
‘on up to nineteen, the sign of which is three bars and four dots; 
-after this number the signs employed are in doubt.’ The Egyp- 
tians used tally-marks up to nine, but ten is an inverted U. Cunei- 
form numerals are also tally-marks, Even as late as the third cen- 
tury B.C. in India the Asoka edicts record numbers up to five as 
vertical tally-marks. ...... 

“Prof. Edwin S. Crawley says that all systems of numbers were 

originally quinary from the use of the fingers of one hand in count- 
' dng and became decimal as soon as two hands were used, but others 


PROBABLE EVOLUTION OF THE NUMERALS. 


“Doubtless there was a consid- 
erable interval between the date 
of introduction of the numerals into India and the date of the old- 
est surviving forms—an interval in which their origin was forgotten 
if it was everknown. This fully accounts forthe fact that in some 
cases considerable change had taken place. Probably many of the 
ancient Indian evolutionary forms will never be found, neverthe- 
less those now known are within the bounds of ordinary variation 
of writing. They were undoubtedly introduced while some still 
retained an evident form of tally-marks, which led to the frequent 
writing of four and five with four and five strokes, respectively. 
Some of the old Indian fives are almost identical with the 
Chinese original form, and in the six there are undoubted affinities, 
ethe sevens are closer still, and nines identical.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PLAY— While we have little or no con- 
trol over heredity, we should, in the case of children, possess abso- 
lute mastery over environment ; so wearetold by Dr. T. S. Clous- 
ton, a noted Scottish alienist, in a recent lecture before the Child 
Study Society, Weread ina report of his remarks in 7he Hos- 
pital (London, January 8) : 


“The effects of environment are such that they may make or mar 
the mental development of a child, may equip it physically to face 
the world and its work with ease, or leave it a relatively miserable, 
incapable, anemic. These environments include the outward forces 
of nature, such as light and air. At birth the child possesses no 
mind at all, and if it is deprived of sight and hearing it will remain 
in a condition allied to idiocy. Suchachild, brought up in dark- 
ness, would be mutilated in mind, and would not develop thought 
or feeling or conduct. To state this is to condemn every form of 
local government which suffers insanitary houses and overcrowded 
dwellings to remain within the area of its jurisdiction. The 
members of such bodies who permit these evils will one day have 
a heavy account to settle for their misdeeds through the neglect of 
a plain public duty. . . . Town life under the best conditions * 
apt to make children unstable in mind. Yet stability of mind is 
the most desirable quality for any growing human being. It fol- 
lows that the children of all residents in towns should be secured 
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good food, plenty of fresh air and sunlight, and the fullest oppor- 
tunities for play and exercise. No city, or town, or rural com- 
munity for that matter, is entitled to regard itself as modern which 
does not possess adequate playgrounds for its children. Who can 
estimate the loss to a nation which arises from the absence of play- 
grounds, whereby the physical and moral characters of men and 
women are materially affected for evil everywhere ?” 


THE MOON BY ULTRAVIOLET LIGHT 


NEW departure in physical experimentation has been under- 
taken by Prof. R. W. Wood, of Johns Hopkins, who has 
been photographing various objects and substances, not by the 
total light they reflect, but by some single constituent, such as the 
infra-red or ultraviolet rays. Both these rays, tho present in all 
perfectly white light, are invisible, but both will affect a properly 
prepared photographic plate. Results were most interesting and 
the method seems to open up a new method of research. Espe- 
cially valuable are Professor Wood’s photographs of the moon, us- 
ing only her ultraviolet rays. These, Professor Wood tells us in 
Popular Astronomy (Northfield, Minn., February), have resulted 
in the discovery of a vast deposit of some material quite different 
in composition from the rest of the lunar surface around one of the 
craters, and may even enable us to learn something of the nature 
of the materials composing the surface. We read: 


“Photographs of landscapes made by the ultraviolet do not differ 
very greatly from ordinary photographs except in the curious cir- 
cumstance that objects standing in full sunlight cast no shadows. 

. . It was found in the course of the experiments that many sub- 
stances, white in ordinary light, were quite black when photo- 
graphed by the ultraviolet rays. This was true of white garden 
flowers, and in an especially marked degree in the case of Chinese 
white paint (zinc oxid). [In the illustration] will be found repro- 
duced two photographs of the page of a magazine on which are 
painted some words with this pigment. One picture was made 
with an ordinary lens of glass, the other with the quartz-silver 
combination. It will be observed that in ultraviolet light the 
Chinese white is much blacker than the printer’s ink. 

“While painting the words I inadvertently omitted one letter in 
the word ‘appears.’ The mistake was rectified by carefully erasing 
the last three letters with a brush and clean water, drying the paper, 
and painting the letters anew. So far as I could see I removed 
every trace of the white pigment, and no trace of the ccrrection 
appears in the photograph made by visible light. The one made 
by ultraviolet, however, shows a very conspicuous smutch, which 
‘shows us how sensitive these rays may be in detecting slight traces 
of substances which absorbed them. These two pictures are given 
to illustrate the principle of the method as applied to selenography, 
and it is clear that a slight but extensive deposit of zinc oxid on 
the moon’s surface which was quite invisible and which could not 
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just barely visible through it. Pictures made with this combina- 
tion were made by rays to which glass is opaque, and the intro- 
duction of a thin sheet of clear window-glass in front of the lens 
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LUNAR PHOTOGRAPHIC TELESCOPE. 


effectually stopt all photographic action, the time of exposure being 
the same in the two cases. ...... 

“Photographs taken with this apparatus showed clearly the ex- 
istence of an extensive deposit to one side of Aristarchus which 
did not appear in any picture made witha yellow screen. The 
deposit is shaped much like a figure 3. Three pairs of the photo- 
graphs are reproduced on the plate [taken on three different dates]. 
As is clear from these pictures little or no trace of the deposit is 
shown by yellow light....... 

“The fact that the bright craters are quite as bright with the 
ultraviolet light enables us at once to say what the strongly reflect- 
ing material is zo, for I have found out that zinc oxid, sulfur, and 
certain other light-colored substances are quite black in ultraviolet 
light. As tothe nature of the dark deposit around Aristarchus 
further experiments will be necessary before we can begin to guess. 
By a process of elimination we shall doubtless be able to exclude 
a large number of substances, narrowing the thing down still 
further by measuring its reflecting power for different regions of 

the ultraviolet and visible spectrum. 














Infra-red pictures will also help in 
all probability. I have already com- 
menced the study of various materi- 
als, igneous rocks, and volcanic 
ejecta. The substances are laid out 
on a, paper checker-board and pho- 
tographed in different regions of 
the spectrum, by using ray filters. 
Two of these pictures are repro- 
duced on [the platej, one taken 
by yellow, the other by ultraviolet 
1h rae 

“It seems probable that photo- 











From “ Popular Astronomy,” Northfield, Minn. 
BY ULTRAVIOLET BY YELLOW. BY ULTRAVIOLET. 
be photographed by ordinary means, might be clearly brought out 
in a photograph taken through a silver film with a quartzlens. .. . 

“These ultraviolet pictures were made with a range of the spec- 
trum to which glass is impervious, namely, that transmitted most 
freely by a silver film. It was necessary therefore to use a lens of 
quartz heavily silvered on one surface. The silver film was of such 
a thickness that a window, backed by a brightly lighted sky, was 






graphs made on a larger scale will 
show other deposits of this material, 
which for the present we may name 
black 31, for the wave length which brings it out. Silver on 
glass mirrors, as I have pointed out, will not be suitable. What 
we need is a metal speculum of long focus, say 8 or 10 meters. It 
is my hope that some observatory or amateur is already equipped 
for the work and will undertake it. If not, I shall have a horizon- 
tal telescope constructed for the purpose. I shall be very glad to 
hear from any one who wishes to carry on the investigation.” 


BY YELLOW. 
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WHITE LIGHT FROM THE MERCURY ARC 


HE Cooper-Hewitt mercury-arc lamp is noted for its efficiency 
28 and power; it has not yet displaced other forms of lighting 
under ordinary conditions, however, on account of its peculiar 
greenish-blue brilliancy, with which most persons are now familiar 
on account of the use of the lamp in factories and occasionally in 
a shop window as a curiosity or to attract the attention of the 
passer-by. Correction of this color would seem to be possible by 
the addition of red and yellow sources so that the various tints 
whose combination goes to make 
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tain a close match with daylight, the Welsbach match tending 
slightly toward green and the tungsten toward pink. The carbon 
lamp formed, with the mercury light, a decidedly pinkish mixture. 
We read : 


“Several points in connection with the character of this compo- 
site white light should be emphasized. It must not be forgotten 
that daylight is extremely variable in color, and that the combina- 
tion of lights here investigated can only claim to be a more definite 
guide than has hitherto been given to the proportions for a match 
of the integral color to an average daylight. Further, it is, of 
course, only the integral color that 





up white light are all represented. 
Considerable success in this line 
has been obtained by Herbert E. 
Ives, who reports his tests in Zhe 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards (Washington). Our quota- 
tions are from an abstract in 7he 
Electrical Review (Chicago, Janu- 
ary 22). Says this paper: 

“Attempts have been made to 
modify the color and illuminating 
characteristics of the mercury 
vacuum arc by the addition of yel- 
lower light sources. The first light 
used for this purpose was the car- 
bon glow lamp. More recently the 
use of a tungsten lamp has been 
proposed. 

“In the present paper is recorded 
an experimental investigation of 
the proper light-source to be com- 
bined with the mercury arc in order 
to imitate average daylight, follow- 
ing which is a determination of the 
relative intensities of mercury-arc 
light and the added light to secure 
the best effect. 

“The complementary of the 
mercury arc may be determined by 
direct application of color theory 
to experimentally obtained color 
values. . . . On carrying through 
this work, the rather unexpected 
result was obtained that the best 
combination was of the mercury 
arc with a Welsbach; unexpected, 
because the usual criticism of both 
illuminants is on the ground of their 
green color, or illuminating ef- 
fecta aus 

“An interesting fact brought out 

. . is thatall of the ordinary light 
sources, from the 3.1-watt carbon 











appears white to the eye; analysis 
reveals the mercury-line spectrum 
superposed on a continuous back- 
ground strongest in the red. Be- 
cause of the partly noncontinuous 
character of the spectrum of such 
a compound light, we must ex- 
pect some deficiencies when it is 
used as an illuminant of colored 
objects. 

“The chief defect of the mercury 
arc alone—its entire deficiency in 
red—should, however, be largely 
overcome. Because of the pecu- 
liarity of the eye that it quickly 
adapts its scale of color values to 
the color of the illuminant, it is 
much more important, in the 
writer’s opinion, that the illuminant 
should preserve certain color val- 
ues to which the eye is particularly 
sensitive than that its integral color 
should be a perfect subjective 
white. In other words, the eye 
quickly adjusts itself to the belief 
that a light is ‘white’ even if the 
light is measurably yellower or 
pinker than a standard, such as 
average daylight or, sunlight, but 
rebels at a distortion of its new 
scale of color values. Therefore 
our preference should be given to 
that illuminaat of this character 
which favors preservation of col- 
or values to which the eye is par- 
ticularly sensitive, such as the 
color of flesh, lips, and other 
commonly observed objects. 

“The combinations under dis- 
cussion were investigated for their 
color-rendering values by observ- 
ing their effect on various colored 
silks, plaids, colored prints, flesh, 
etc. The color values were, on 
the whole, found to be very well 





lamp to the ‘greenest’ Welsbach, 
lie so nearly opposite the mercury 
arc that a respectable white may 
be produced by mixing any one of 
them with it in the proper propor- 
tion. The light lying most nearly opposite the mercury arc is the 
Welsbach mantle, as supplied for residential lighting, viz., three- 
fourths per cent. cerium; of the glow lamps the tungsten is near- 
est the ideal complementary.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY YELLOW 
LIGHT, 


These two lamps are the proper ones to correct the blue-green 
mercury light, the author says, not only because they are nearest 
to the proper hue, but because their efficiency and cheapness make 
them distinctly practical possibilities. In his tests, a Cooper- 
Hewitt lamp was provided with an adjustable shutter so that more 
or less mercury light could be employed. The Welsbach and the 
glow lamps were placed, in succession, directly before the tube 
and below the opening in the shutter, so that it was possible to vary 


the mixing proportions at will. It was thus found possible to ob- 
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preserved ; immeasurably more so 
than with the mercury arc alone, 
and much better for blues than 
with the vellower sources alone. 
A slight accentuation of purples 
and a graying of very deep reds was observable with both com- 
binations (Welsbach and tungsten), but ordinary reds, browns, 
yellows, greens, and blues appeared normal. The tungsten 
lamp, with its larger proportion of deep red, is appreciably 
better in this combination than is the Welsbach, judged by this 
criterion. 

“For the best results in color rendering, apart from the 
integral color of the mixture, a larger proportion of the tung- 
sten light rather than a smaller might be recommended, because, 
as remarked above, the resultant pinkish character of the white 
would be less noticed by the eye than the disturbance of the scale 
of color values which occurs with a deficiency of continuous spec- 
trum, background. The behavior of the carbon lamp is similar 
to the tungsten, altho the integral color is too pink to be called a 
good white.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ULTRA- 
VIOLET LIGHT. 
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CARRYING 100,000 VOLTS OVER THE 
ROCKIES 


9 hers electrical engineer is every day achieving what seemed 

impossible the day before, says a writer who tells how a 
Colorado power company is carrying an enormous current over 
the Rocky Mountains, exposed to wind, snow, hail, and lightning. 
This plant, it appears, transmits energy at 100,000 volts for a dis- 
tance of «so miles over altitudes that run up to a maximum of 13,- 
zoo feet- In Zhe Electrical World (New York, January 27) we 
read; 


“The lines are exposed, not only to the ordinary contingencies 
of wind and snow, but to sleet conditions which are exceptionally 
severe. The sleet recorded in the region has reached a diameter 
as high as 6 inches, a condition quite unheard of in most sections 
of the country. Success has been obtained by very thorough and 
skilful tower construction, together with the use of suspension in- 
sulators, which are undoubtedly a very considerable factor in the 
success of the installation. The average spacing of the towers is 
about 750 feet and they carry three hemp-core cables . . . sup- 
ported on a single top cross-arm in a horizontal plane, the distance 
between the conductors being 10 feet 4 inches. The insulators are 
four suspension disks, each of which is rated at 25,000 volts work- 
ing-pressure. The suspension insulator has the greatest recent 
improvement in the electrical transmission of energy, and this line, 
subjected as it is to enormous strains, is an admirable example of 
the success of the device. The towers are not high, the normal 
height of the conductors at the tower being only 4o feet. This 
gives unusual stability to the line, a stability which is greatly 
needed in winter. The lightning protection consists of a galva- 
nized steel-stranded cable, or sometimes a pair of them, carried at 
the level of the upper cross-arm and supported directly on the 
tower structures. This protection runs over a considerable part of 
the route, especially the portions most exposed from their situation 
to the danger of lightning. The results have been satisfactory, 
altho no lightning arresters were installed, and no damage was 
caused to the line or apparatus by lightning during the entire sum- 
mer service. . . . Altogether, the results of eight months’ opera- 
tion at from 86,000 to 100,000 volts has been highly successful. 
Here is anotlier proof of the fact we have often noted, that engi- 
neers have been in the past more scared than hurt in the matter of 
high voltage. As each forward step has been taken, dangers seri- 
ously feared have generally proved to be mythical, which is a.good 
augury for further improvements.” 


EFFECT OF THUNDER ON RAIN 


T is often noticed, during a thunder-storm, that a heavy dis- 
charge of Jightning is followed at once by a downrush of rain. 
This is usually ascribed to coalescence and consequent enlarge- 
ment of the drops due to loss of their electrical charge. Accord- 
ing to Laine, of Finland, the phenomenon is due, not to elec- 
tricity, but to the sound of the thunder, and he supports this view 
by observations made upon rainbows during storms. 
writer in Cosmos (Paris, January 15): 


Says a 


“Laine made his observations of thunder-storms on August 3, 
1908, at Alahaerma, not far from the city of Vasa. A storm’was 
approaching from the east, while the western sky was at first quite 
clear. The thunder was heard for the first time at 5:50 P.M. and 
ceased at 6:24. The rain, at the same place of observation, lasted 
from 6:33 to 7:25. From 6:05 to about 6:30, a double rainbow 
was seen in the east, extending uninterruptedly from horizon to 
horizon. It is well known that the double rainbow consists of two 
concentric bows, the inside one having the red toward the center, 
the outer one with the red outside. ‘The sunlight enters the rain- 
drops and is first refracted therein and then reflected from the in- 
ner surface, once for the interior bow and twice for the outer bow, 
being afterward sent back to the spectator’s eye after another 
refraction. : 

“Now at each roll of thunder, the colors of the two bows, es- 
pecially those of the outer bow, were seen to be displaced, so that 
the boundaries of the colors and the edges of the bows were effaced 
completely; at the same time the colors became blurred and rapid 
undulations ran along the bows. 
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“Here, surely, was no effect produced by the lightning. The 
disturbances began always at nearly the same instant at which the 
thunder was heard. Laine thinks that the phenomenon confirms 
the Airy-Peruter theory of the rainbow; the thunder occasions a 
variation in the size of the drops, whose radii, normally less than 
o.1 millimeter [0.004 inch], assume during the thunder a value be- 
tween o.5 and 1 millimeter [0.02 and 0.04 inch]. 

“We may conclude from this phenomenon that artificial acoustic 
disturbances may be able to bring about an agglomeration and an 
enlargemvat of rain-drops. Here is a chance for experimental 
verification, which might increase our knowledge of the production 
of thunder-storms.”—7vranslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


MAKING WASTE PRODUCTS USEFUL 


TT HE complete utilization of all residues in industrial processes, 

so that there shal] be no waste at all, is a commercial ideal. 
Formerly no effort at all was made to go any further in any proc- 
ess of manufacture than to turn out the product directly aimed 
at, all incidental or by-products being thrown away. At present 
the secondary product often assumes greater importance than the 
primary, but there is still much to be done before all waste is 
abolished. A recent address by Otto Witt, a celebrated German 
chemist, is thus paraphrased and commented upon in Za Nature 
(Paris, January 8): 


“It is easy to see that simply to do away with or remove an 
annoying accumulation of material is an appreciable advantage. 
But very often these residues are injurious, and by utilizing them 
we render unnecessary costly treatment imposed upon the manufac- 
turer by the sanitary authorities—for example, purification of resid- 
ual water, or the suppresson of smoke. Finally, the use of these 
materials gives them a certain value that may sometimes be very 
appreciable. 

“We donot generally realize, in fact, what a total may be attained 
by the value of the useful elements lost too often in the residues 
of factories. The powerful modern industries have a very inten- 
sive production, and the smallest figure is so greatly multiplied 
that it changes ‘into millions. Interesting facts on this subject 
have been ‘published recently by Mr. J. Effront, director of the 
Institute of Fermentation at Brussels, and Mr. A. Aulard, the 
well-known’sugar chemist. The figures relate to the value of prin- 
ciples contained in the residues of sugar-making and distilling 
which are theoretically utilizable, but in most cases practically 
unutilized.” 


First mentioned among these residues is the “mash” from which 
spirituous liquors are distilled. This contains salts of potash and 
soda and various nitrogenous compounds. Sometimes the potash 
is saved by evaporation and calcination, but generally the whole 
mash is thrown away, and in any case all the nitrogen is lost. In 
grain-distillation about a pound of nitrogen is thus thrown away 
for every ten gallons of alcohol produced. It has been calculated 
that the equivalent of 100,000 tons of ammonium sulfate, worth 
about $4,000,000, is thus annually lost-in Europe. Instead of using 
this as a fertilizer, Chile saltpeter is imported at great expense. 
Processes for saving this valuable njtrogenous fertilizer have been 
devised and are beginning to be used. In the beet-sugar industry, 
likewise, juice is thrown away containing various albuminoids and 
hydrocarbons, besides considerable waste sugar. In Europe 
alone, more than 50,000,000 tons of beet sugar are made annually, 
and this manufacture involves a loss of $12,000,000 worth of nutri- 
tious substances. Some of these, also, are shortly to be recovered 
and used. We read further: 


“It would be easy to multiply examples. Prof. F. Fischer, of 
Géttingen, for instance, estimates at $30,000,000 the annual saving 
in Germany from the rational utilization of the heat produced in 
the furnaces of steam-boilers. In a recent work on ‘Industrial 
Combustion,’ the value of the easily-usable heat that passes up 
factory chimneys and is wasted is estimated at $20,000,000. 

“So we are beginning to use industrial residues of all kinds. A 
large number of secondary industries have thus been annexed to 
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the oldest technologies and sometimes assume more importance 
than their elders. The manufacture of soda by the Leblanc proc- 
ess, for example, has had as a corollary the production of hydro- 
chloric acid and of bleaching-powder. 

“ Among the new industries thus created, we may mention that 
of lime-silica bricks, . . . of cement obtained by calcination of the 
lime-precipitates of sugar refineries, the numerous processes for 
utilizing the fatty matters extracted from wool, the 
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science of astronomy, something entirely different in the construc- 
tion of a great telescope. And this new form of instrument has 
many points in its favor that make it a most interesting telescope.” 


German astronomers, the writer goes on to say, ridiculed Dr. 
Archenhold, director of the Treptow Observatory, for his radical 
idea of placing in the open air with no protection from the wind a 





manufacture of glycerin by the Barbet process, and 
of propionic acid from the refuse of distilleries. 
Mixtures of residues of various food industries, 
such as the refining of sugar, make excellent food 
for cattle."— Translation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





A GREAT OPEN-AIR TELESCOPE 


NDER this title the great popular telescope 
erected recently at Treptow, near Berlin, 
Germany, is described in The Scientific American 
(New York, January 29) by Prof. S. A. Mitchell, of 
Columbia University. This telescope is intended 
to make astronomy popular through public exhibi- 
tions. Professor Mitchell contrasts it with 
Yerkes telescope, the 
American manufacture. 


the 
highest development of 
He says: 


“In the Yerkes telescope we have a great instru- 
ment given over to exact research, handled by a 














corps of expert astronomers, leaders in their special 
lines of work. Prof. E, E. Barnard is there with 
his keen eye for the measurement of the positions of 
comets, star clusters, etc., for the depicting of slight 
planetary details, or with the help of the photographic plate for 
the portrayal of Mars ona large scale. The greatest living’ au- 
thority on double stars, Prof. S. W. Burnham, spends ‘wo nights 
each week with the great 4o-inch refractor. The director, Prof. 
E. B. Frost, takes care of the spectroscopic side sf astronomy by 
photographing the spectra of stars for the determining of their 
motions in the line of sight, and by daytime the telescope is made 
use of to learn of interesting phenomena about the sun. This 
great telescope is a model of engineering perfection with its great 
tube and massive parts, rising floor, and rotating dome. It is 
mounted in what is known as the equatorial form. 


“But how different is the Treptow telescope! Erected with 


From “‘ The Scientific American,’? New York. 


VIEW TAKEN UNDER THE MOUNTING, 
Showing the electric motors for driving the telescope. 


great tube 68,5, feet in length, 7 feet longer than the Yerkes tele- 
scope, and it was with difficulty that funds for its erection were 
secured. Professor Mitchell goes on to say: 


“The old equatorial form of mounting was departed from, for 
this requires that the eye-end of the telescope be raised through a 
vertical distance approximately half the length of the telescope 
tube in viewing a star overhead and one near the horizon. This 
necessitated a very expensive elevating floor run by electric motors. 
By swinging the telescope tube in a great fork, and employing 
suitable counterpoises, Dr. Archenhold was able to have the eye- 
piece near the center of motion, and run the telescope tube upward 

into the air. . . . This eliminated the rising floor 














and saved many thousands of dollars. . . . As the 
whole construction had no great height, it became 
possible to house the telescope by turning the long 
telescope tube into a horizontal position and pulling 
over ita cheap portable house. By using the tele- 
scope in the open air it became possible to entirely 
eliminate the great dome, and thereby save again 
more thousands of dollars. The result of these plans 
was that Dr. Archenhold was able to build the 
completed instrument for . . . $62,500 [of which] 
$11.500 was spent for the lens. ...... 

“The radical departure from _ old-established 
| forms in eliminating the dome has many points in 
| its favor besides the mere saving of money, and also 
many drawbacks. As is well known to astronomers, 
the temperature of the night air is continually fall- 
ing (especially in the early part of the night), and it 
is impossible to have the air in the interior of the 
| dome at the same temperature as the outside air. 
This causes the heated air to pour out through the 
slit of the dome, and also produces currents of air 








From “ The Scientific American,’? New York. 


HOW THE GREAT TUBE IS 
BALANCED, 


other purposes in view, it is not necessary to have expert scientists 
to keep the telescope employed almost every hour during the day 
and night; constructed under a different plan, it is unnecessary to 
have a great elevating floor inside of a huge rotating dome, for, in 
fact, the dome is done away with and the telescope is used in the 
open air! This, then, brings something radically new into the old 


““THE DOME IS DONE AWAY WITH AND THE 
TELESCOPE IS USED IN THE OPEN AIR!” 


in the interior of the telescope tube itself. All of 
this makes ‘bad seeing,’ and a distortion of the tele- 
scopic image—the bane of the existence of the pro- 
fessional astronomer. Dr. Archenhold’s plan of do- 
ing without a dome eliminates most of the effects of air currents, 
for there is no ‘dome effect,’ as astronomers call it, and the air in 
the telescope tube quickly takes the temperature of that outside. 
Here, then, is a decided advantage. But unfortunately the tele- 
scope being in the open air makes it the sport of every passing 
wind, and even a slight wind is apt to set up a vibration.” 











MISTAKING SOCIOLOGY FOR RELIGION 


ROF. SHAILER MATHEWS contributes a warning word 

to the discussion of the friendliness between the Church 

and organized labor or Socialism. Heseems to discerna tendency 
to neglect the spiritual factor for whichthe Church must primarily 
stand. Such neglect, he says, in Zhe Homiletic Review (New 
York), “will simply leave the Church again in the attitude of seek- 
ing merely to alleviate misery, subject to the danger of being mis- 
understood as seeking aggrandizement for itself.” The Church, 
he declares, “will never succeed in being merely a new organ of 


social reform.” ‘The mission of the Church is first of all to the 


souls of men, and if it degenerates into an annex to a labor-union, 

an employment agency, or a charitable society, people will fail to 

see why they should join the annex rather than the main body. 

The Church may cooperate with these agencies, as with every good 

work, but should remember that its main work is spiritual. He 
says of the Church’s function, “peculiarly its own”: 


“It is the evangelization of the spiritual life which lies below ail 
social uplift. In training the minister to lead a church to fulfil 
such a function our theological seminaries will make a profound 
and, in my opinion, suicidal mistake if they seek to substitute 
sociology for theology and abandon the field of spiritual life in 
order to devote themselves primarily to individual and social con- 
duct. Such a transfer of activity is exceedingly easy and promises 
in many cases results which are highly attractive; but to seek to 
entertain people into a surreptitious interest in the Church asa 
religious body ; to substitute sociological discussion for the expo- 
sition of truth that stimulates and enlarges the spiritual life; to 
substitute interest in society as a whole for interest in individuals, 
as spiritual lives; will be fatal to the Church. For asa general 
program it is supererogatory in social transformation. I do not 
believe that leaders of organized labor or Socialism, political re- 
form, or movements for international peace, will respect the Church 
or its ministry if it abandons its characteristic function in order to 
become simply another organization covering the entire field of 
social transformation. Furthermore, such a policy will sooner or 
later have its effect on the Church. itself. For when men come to 
believe that the Church is trying to do only that which extra- 
ecclesiastical institutions are all doing better, they will fail to see 
the need of joining the Church in order thus to dissipate energies 
that would be more effective if concentrated. There is a much 
deeper controversy in progress than that between labor and capital 
or between capitalization and socialization. It is a struggle be- 
tween two world orders: the one in which material and the other 
in which spiritual good is final. This controversy cuts across all 
others. You will find it in the labor-union, among socialistic com- 
rades, in organized charity, in the Church itself. Everywhere you 
find men, consciously or unconsciously, in one or the other of these 
camps. It isof first importance that the ministry should recognize 
the nature of this issue, otherwise it will be tempted to aline itself 
with one or the other of the opposing factors in purely economic 
or social struggles. In so far as they commit this mistake will 
clergymen be misunderstood as the champions of social and eco- 
nomic classes and the Church thus be swept into a controversy in 
which as representative of the spiritual order it is not concerned. 
This, I take it, was the very danger that Jesus and Paul sought to 
avoid.” 

The new conditions of our social world with its class-conscious- 
ness and social movements demand that the Church shall educate 
the spiritual life in social morality as well. It is not enough, Dr. 
Mathews declares, for it to be zealous in opposing such social evils 
as the saloons and the white-slave traffic, in which church-members 
It must train the spiritual life to 
discern and face the moral issues in the industrial world in which 
He goes further in 


are not personally concerned. 


church-members are themselves immersed. 
this strain: 
“It is from this point that ministers must approach that coopera- 


tion which every earnest man must desire to see established be- 
tween the Church and organized labor. In fact it is the only safe 
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point of approach. If the minister approaches organized labor as 
one who sympathizes with labor as over against capital, he wil! 
have mistaken his real interests. In Christ there is neither labor- 
ing man nor Capitalist, but the new creation. He must be as able 
to show the supremacy and implication of the spiritual life to the 
wage-earner as to the capitalist, but he must see clearly and appre- 
ciate intelligently the fact that the implications of the spiritual life 
will differ in the two economic classes so far as its expression and, 
conduct is concerned. 

“More than this, the Church and the ministry need to be educated 
to appreciate the fact that social sympathies should not only be 
warm but intelligent. The economic world is under the reign of 
law as truly as the natural world of forces. To gain men as labor-: 
ing men and capitalists may profit the Church nothing ; but to bring‘ 
them as men to the expression of spiritual life that shall be in ac- 
cordance with the reign of law, altho not as easy a task, is certainly 
far more vital to the well-being of mankind. The minister has no 
right to let sympathy take the place of wisdom. If he should not 
substitute sociology for theology he should most assuredly link the 
findings of the two disciplines in his own thought and message and 
pastoral methods.” 


THE CALL OF THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


HE question of competition between town life and country 
life is to be decided only on a religious basis, thinks the 
president of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. He notes 
the fact that the people of this country are shunning the country 
and crowding into the city. Thousands of acres of uncultivated 
land lie on the outskirts of our great towns. There are barren and 
uncultivated farms in every Eastern State. Reviewing all these 
existing conditions President Kenyon L. Butterfield in his third 
“Carew lecture” before the Hartford Theological Seminary 
expresses the belief that the depreciation of rural life is largely due 
to a failure of the country church and the country pastors to see 
aright their vocation among rustic communities. In the Hartford 
Seminary Record we read his words: 


“| hold that the problem of the country church is the most im- 
portant aspect of the rural problem. It touches the highest point 
in the redirection of rural life. It sounds the deepest note in the 
harmonizing of the factors of a permanent rural civilization. It 
speaks the most eloquent word in the struggle to maintain 
the status of the farming class. Can the church rise to its 
opportunities ?” 


The country church has as its rhain object the elevation of ideals 
among country people, he tells us. “Some people leave the country 
because they can’t realize their ideals in the existing rural atmos- 
phere.” Of the dwarfing and narrowing effect of this atmosphere, 
and the work of the country church in remedying the condition, 
President Butterfield speaks as follows: 


“Rural romance is often stifled in the atmosphere of drudgery 
and isolation. This sentiment is of the soul and can come only as 
the soul expands. It is not merely an enjoyment of trees, crops, 
andanimals. It is, in part, a sense*of exaltation born of contact 
with God at work. It has in it some element of triumph because 
great powers are being harnessed for man’s bidding. It has in it 
somewhat of the air of freedom, because of dealing with forces 
free and wild except as they are held in leash by an unseen master- 
driver. It has in it much of worship, because of all the deep mys- 
teries of seed and soil, and because of the everlasting, patient pro- 
cession of the seasons and their vicissitudes. I can conceive of 
preaching that would give to farm men and women a new birth of 
aspiration and hope simply because it should set vibrating the 
chords of poetry and romance that are strung upon the harps of 
men at work in God’s out-of-doors -strings too often untouched 
by any hand save that of chance.” 


The carrying out of President Butterfield’s plans with regard to 
the elevation of popular ideals in the country and the retardation 
of migration to the cities through discontent with rural surround- 
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ings require special qualifications in rural clergymen, who should 
constitute a special class who “will love the ways of rural folk.” 
The lecturer speaks further as follows of the pastor and his rurai 
flock : 


“He will enter into their experiences, breathe the same air of 
simplicity and freedom, respond to the native elements or rura! 
character, understand the rural mind. 

“I am aware that these demands upon the country preacher re- 
quire special talents. They call for a fore ful, virile personality, 
a man among men. 

“1 think that they also require specia! training. The clergyman 
should not be left to pick this up as he goes along. It shotsd be 
a part of his preparation. He should know his field. 

“Hence it is clear that a somewhat thorough study of the sub- 
jects that would throw light upon the rural problem should be made 
an essential part of the professional training for the rural ministry. 
The man going to the rural field ought to possess a fair knowledge 
of the main problems along the following lines: 

“A broad idea of some one or more of the technical fields ‘of 
farming, such as dairying, fruit-growing, etc. 

“The outlines of farm management and business control. 

“The large economic relationships of agriculture. 

“The social aspects of rural lize, and “he social institutions in 
their peculiar character, such as shools and means of agricultural 
education, government, recreative ‘ie, organizations, etc. 

“Finally the cou.try pastor should be a fixture—not necessarily 
in one parish. Bt there should be a distinct profession—the 
country ministry. It should command the services of the best 
men. Itshouldhave an esprit du corps. Itshould have a definite 
program, It should have a literature and the machinery for fre- 
quent conference and for aggressive propaganda. Let there be 
then an organized movement on behalf of the renaissance of the 
country church.” 


CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE ITALIAN DISSIDENTS.—The 
case of the Italian Roman-Catholic priest who with his congre- 
gation has been received into the Protestant Episcopal diocese 
of Kansas City is treated frcm the Roman-Catholic side by 
recent issues of their Church papers. Zhe Catholic Universe 
(Cleveland) calls Father Marchello “a suspended priest” who 
came some time ago to Kansas City, “where he found a few 
disgruntled Italians ready to receive him.” It is further stated 
that “ with their assistance and the too willing help of proselytizing 
Protestants, he managed to build achurch.” He was not recog- 
nized by Bishop Hogan, who warned the Catholic people of Kan- 
sas City that “an Italian priest named Marchello” “has no permis- 
sion or jurisdiction from me to celebrate mass or administer the 
sacraments.” Another Catholic journal, America (New York), 
also casts reflections on the new convert, saying that his bishop in 
Italy “never could do anything with him and is unfeignedly glad 
to be rid of him.” Further: 


“Mr. Marchello came to America lawlessly, without papers, in 
defiance of pontifical legislation. No bishop received him; he 
never was authorized to officiate in Kansas City. Wherever he 
applied for faculties he received the only answer that could be 
given: ‘Go back to Italy.’ He then gathered round him, not ina 
good church-building but in a tumble-down frame house, some 
Italians who never went to the Catholic Church nor received the 
sacraments, and called them the congregation of St. John the Bap- 
tist, claiming, it is said, to have authority tc do so from the Bap- 
tist himself through a supporter to whom the saint was in the habit 
of making revelations. The congregation and its pastor, there- 
fore, had no place in the diocese of Kansas City. Bishop Atwill 
thought them good enough for his denomir tion, and received 
them under his jurisdiction where they will st. as long as it is 
profitable. 

“Meanwhile the affair gives much mirth to the Little Italy of 
Kansas City. They are allowed to use the Roman liturgy under 
what Episcopalians call their canon of unity, until they can be 
educated_up to the higher level of the Book of Common Prayer. 
No doubt Bishop Atwill will begin their education at once. He 
has a hard task before him.” 
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MR. FAIRBANKS IN ROME 


HE best diplomatic efforts exerted by both Protestant and 
Roman-Catholic agencies, it appears, were not ab’2 to solve 
the delicate situation of ex-Vice-President Fairbanks on his recent 
arrival in Rome. He found that he could not address the Metho- 
dist Association in the Eternal City and ~iso be presented to the 
head of the Roman-Catholic Church. Mr. Fairbanks, who is a 
Methodist, had agreed before his arrival to make the address, and 
so had to forego the audience. Archbishop Ireland in a public 
statement in the press of February 8 declares that “it was not a 
question of Mr. Fairbanks being a Methodist or going to a Metho- 
dist church in Rome for Sunday devotions.” But “it was a ques- 
tion of appearing to give the fullest approval to the work of the 
Methodist Association in Rome.” The offense of that organiza- 
tion is thus stated : 

“ American Methodists in Rome are active, and, I may readily say, 
pernicious proselyters. The Methodist Association is not in Rome 
to serve and meet American Mehodists, but to pervert £.cm the 
Catholic faith all those upon whom they can bring influence to bear. 

“The purpose of the work of the Methodist Association in 
Rome is confest openly. The means employed are by no means 
honorable. They take every advantage of the pcuvecrty of the peo- 
ple of Reine. The books circulated and displayed in the windows 
of their book-stores are slanders against the Catholic faith, the 
Holy Pontiff at Rome, and a misrepresentation of the whole Cath- 


_olic system. The success of the movement is far from adequate 
. to the efforts put forth and the money expended. They do not 


make permanent Methodists of Italians. They may possibly de- 
tach pupils from the Catholic Church, and this means from all 
Christian things for Italians. 

“A public address by a former Vice-Fresident of the United 
States before the Methodist Association can have no other mean- 
ing in the eyes.of the Roman public than the approval by America 
of the propaganda of the Methodist Association. Had the Holy 
Father, guardian of tue 2>‘ritual interests of the Catholic Church 
of the world, smilingly welcomed Mr. Fairbanks to an audience 
on the following day, in what other position would he appear to be 
than giving his approval to the propaganda of the Methodist Asso- 
ciation before which the address had been given ?” 


Mr. Fairbanks, in a statement published the following day, as- 
sumes the responsibility for his act by saying that the pastor of 
the Methodist church in Rome offered to release him from the en- 
gagement, but he declined. He says “he felt obliged to speak in 
fulfilment of a promise made before the papal audience was 
arranged.” ‘The Pope says that he regretted that he had not been 
able to receive Mr. Fairbanks, “but that he could not depart from 
the policy adopted, as to do so would appear to give recognition 
to the disloyal interference of certain Protestant denominations.” 
Mr. Fairbanks speaks thus of his address: 

‘ { spoke to the students of the American College along patriotic 


2nd moral lines, giving the Catholic Church a full share of the credit 
for the great work accomplished by all the Christian churches.” 


The Boston Pot (Roman Catholic) says of the American Col- 
lege at Rome: 


“For twenty years it has filled Rome with literature against the 
papacy and all the popes, including Pius X. himself. It has bribed 
poor women, starving in the poor districts of Rome and all Italy, 
to forsake, at least in appearance, the faith of their fathers and of 
their nation and of their royal house. 

“It has by money and gifts and promises cajoled young men and 
girls away from their Caiholic homes. It has taught them all to 
calumniate the clergy, the nuns, the religious institutions, and then 
has sent this renegade brood of deluded dupes all through Rome 
and Italy to breed mischief and discord and: strife in families and 
villages, where before all was unity and peace.” 


The ex-Vice-President is said to be receiving cablegrams of con- 
gratulation on the stand he took in the matter. From Washington 
comes a newspaper dispatch containing these words of Bishop 
Earl Cranston, of the Methodist Church: 


“It will not satisfy fair-minded Americans to say that Mr. 
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Fairbanks was to address a company of pernicious heretics Sunday 
and therefore could not be received by the Pope Monday, for, the 
Archbishop’s word to the contrary notwithstanding, we have an 
American congregation as well as an Italian in Rome, and Mr. 
Fairbanks was to address accompany of Americans in their own 
place of worship, both parties-having a standing which the Pope 
did not give and can not take away. Even had they been a dis- 
reputable lot to whom Mr. Fairbanks spoke the precedents of the 
Vatican do not indicate that high moral tests are invariably ap- 
plied to persons who are granted audience at the Vatican. Mr. 
Fairbanks both taught and exemplified true catholicity. 


From Chicago emanates the statement of another Methodist 


Bishop, William F. McDowell. He says: 


“ Archbishop Ireland, who declared yesterday that the misunder- 
standing was the result of work of the Methodist Association in 
Rome and who styled the Association as a ‘pernicious proselyter,’ 
has no more cause for such statements concerning our church 
workers in Rome than we in America have to denounce the ‘ Paul- 
ist Fathers’ and other organizations of the Catholic Church which 
exist here. 

“The two are similar in the character of the work which they do. 
Our Methodist associations are in Rome for the purpose of doing 
Protestant work among a Catholic people, and the Catholics’ 
‘Paulist Fathers’ are doing a Catholic work among a Protestant 
people.” 


THE HINDU-MOSLEM BROIL 


HE East-Indian problem with which the British Government ° 


finds itself compelled to struggle does not merely consist of 
differences between English and Indian, but also of bitter contests 
between Hindu and Moslem. Tho the Hindus and Moslems have 
dwelt in India side by side for one thousand or more years, yet to- 
day the cleavage between the two communities continues to be as 
complete as ever. In this day and age there are millions of Hin- 
dus in Hindustan who consider their food defiled if the Moslem’s 
mere shadow chances to fall uponit. The average Hindu will not 
partake of his rice and curry if a Mohammedan accidentally touches 
it. While the Hindu looks upon his Moslem fellow countryman as 
an outcast with whom he refuses to eat or intermarry, the Moham- 
medan calls the Hindu a Xafir—an unbeliever, irrevocably destined 
to perdition. Indeed, such a bitter animosity do the two commu- 
nities nurse against each other that sporadic open'riots often take 
place in various parts of India, resulting seriously for both parties. 

The basic reason for the bitter strife between the Hindus and 
Moslems is religion rather than race. This truism was recently 
emphasized by no less an authority on East-Indian affairs that 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale, who has just been elected a member of the 
Supreme Legislative Council of India. Speaking in his native 
tongue, Marathi, at Poona, Mr. Gokhale remarked : 

“The bulk of the Mohammedans do not differ from the Hindus 
jn race, but it must be remembered that religion is a most power- 
ful factor in life, and it modifies, and sometimes profoundly modi- 
fies, race characteristics. . . . The worst of the situation is that 
over the greater part of India, the two communities (Hindu and 
Moslem) have inherited a tradition of antagonism which, tho it 


might ordinarily lie dormant, breaks forth into activity at the small-, 


est provocation.” 


Such an inoffensive, peaceful animal as a cow leads to frequent 
affrays. It is the Hindu’s religion to protect the cow, and, strange 
to relate, it is equally the Moslem’s religion to kill the cow to offer 
beef as.a sacrifice. Naturally the poor beast unwittingly causes 
many riots and quarrels between members of the two antagonistic 
creeds. We read of an occurrence of this kind in a recent issue of 
The Leader (Allahabad) : 

“It appears that a Mohammedan was passing along the Grand 
Trunk Road near the Ko¢hi (house) of L. Bansidhar, leading a 
cow with him. An Agarwala (Hindu) trader, suspecting that the 
cow was being led to the slaughter-house, offered to purchase her. 
The Mohammedan agreed and exprest his willingness to part with 
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her for 15 rupees ($5). While the bargain was being concluded 
another Mohammedan came up and persuaded the owner of the 
cow not to sell her. The bargain was then rescinded. By this 
time some Hindus and Mohammedans had, as is natural on such 
occasions, Collected on the spot. Some policemen also seeing the 
‘bhir bhar’ (mob gathering) came up and, perhaps fearing a breach 
of the peace, took the Hindu merchant and the Mohammedan 
owner of the cow to the police station.” 


This action of the police prevented a free fight, such as, in other 
instances, has been known to cost the lives of many Hindus and 
Mohammedans. 
~ Just at present this hereditary antagonism is becoming still more 
acrimonious. In Bengal the Hindus and Mohammedans are virtu- 
ally flying at each other’s throat. During the last five or six years 
many armed attacks and counter-attacks have been made by the 
two communities, resulting in much anarchy and unrest. In other 
parts of India, while the animosity has not exprest itself in revolver 
and saber fights, yet much bitterness of feeling prevails. As if 
religion was not enough to keep the Hindus and Moslems cleft, 
politics is further widening the gulf. The recent political conces- 
sions granted by England to India are proving the proverbial bone 
of contention, over which the Hindus and Mohammedans fight. 
The Mohammedans form a minority in India’s population. For 
every Mohammedan there are five Hindus. Moreover, to quote 
again from Mr. Gokhale: 


“In wealth, in education, and public spirit, the advantage at pres- 
ent lies withthe Hindus. They havealso contributed far more than 
any other community to the present national awakening in India.” 

Naturally the Moslems in India are eager to see to it that they 
are not politically snowed under by the Hindus. To prevent this 
they have been waging a relentless campaign both in India and in 
England. In pleading for the protection of Moslem interests in 
India, His Highness, the Agha Khan, K.C.S.I., who, besides 
being a prime Moslem political leader, is also a religious leader of 
his coreligionists, being a direct lineal descendant of the Prophet 
Mohammed, declared recently before a London audience: 

“Throughout the storm and stress of the last few years the Mus- 
sulmans have remained unswerving in their devoted loyalty to the 
King-Emperor. They have never indulged in violent agitation, 
nor have they adopted reprehensible methods of attracting atten- 
tion to grievances, real or nominal. They have not claimed ‘self- 
government,’ whether on the so-called ‘colonial basis’ or any other. 
They have remained law-abiding when, in some parts of the coun- 
try, they were under strong provocation to resent and resist actively 
the illegal pressure put upon them by persons who seemed bent on 
undermining British authority. They have asked nothing more 
than an equitable share in the constitutional privileges now being 
granted to the Indian peoples.” 

This plea has appealed to the English, who naturally dislike the 
terroristic propaganda carried on among some of the Hindus. As 
a result, now that the Morleyan reform scheme is going into effect, 
the Government is seeing to it that a sufficient number of Moslems 
are returned to the Federal and State legislatures. This is stirring 
up trouble in the Hinducamp. The entire Hindu press is howling 
at what they call “ preferential ” treatment accorded to the Moslems. 

The Indian National Congress, from which the Moslems seceded 
in 1880 under the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, and which 
is consequently more or less a “Hindu congress,” at its recent 
Lahore session, convened under the Presidency of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malviya, himself a Brahman, unanimously resolved : 

“That this Congress . . . deems it its duty to place on record its 
strong sense of disapproval at the creation of separate electorates 
on the basis of religion. . . . In particular the regulations have 
caused wide-spread dissatisfaction throughout the country by 
reason of (a) excessive and unfairly preponderance share of repre- 
sentation given to the followers of one particular religion ; (4) un- 
just, invidious, and humiliating distinctions made between Moslem 
and non-Moslem subjects of His Majesty in the matter of electo- 
rates, franchise, and qualifications of candidates.” 
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over “Chanticleer.” 
its first public performance on February 7, cov- 
ered more space in the daily news-sheets than 
did the accounts of the city’s affliction. So dis- 
patches from Paris advise us. The critics are 
said to be unanimous that as a poem of lyric 
beauty “Chanticleer” is unsurpassed. Some 
there are who call it Rostand’s masterpiece. 
Tho there is plenty of praise for “the marvel- 
ous ingenuity with which the author depicts the 
play of human weaknesses,” there are not a few 
to doubt if the play will be a popular success. 
The inevitable Mr. Frohman takes advantage 
of the high-tide of interest to repeat, but add 
nothing to an old announcement that he will 
produce the play in America. But the transla- 
tion has not yet been made, and both English 
and American critics fear that the delicate 
French flavor will be wholly lost in the process. 

Rostand‘s own statement, “expressly for pop- 
ular usage,” of his idea of the meaning of 
“Chanticleer” is given in a cable dispatch to 


the New York Zimes. He says: 


“Jt is adrama of human effort grappling with 
life. Chanticleer is man, confident in his work 
and refusing to let anything prevent him from 
accomplishing it. Chanticleer meets the Hen- 
pheasant, which is the love of the modern 
woman—emancipated and independent, domi- 
neering and jealous of man’s work—who seeks 
to enslave man in her entire affections, who 
submits only when she is dominated and 
tamed and perhaps cherishing a secret hope 
of revenge. 


“The Dog is the philosopher, the good fellow ready to serve. 
“The Blackbird is very Parisian, a quizzer of frogs, a chatterer. 
“The Guinea-hen is the incarnation of middle-class snobbery. 
“The Might-birds typify the hatred of all light. 


LETTERS AND ART. 


“CHANTICLEER’S” SATIRIC IDEA 


ARIS perhaps never showed herself so Parisian as when she 
turned from considering the havoc of the recent flood to talk 
Details of Rostand’s drama, produced for 

















MAURICE ROSTAND, 


Son of the dramatist. He has been 
chosen by Mr. Frohman to make the Eng- 
lish version of “‘ Chanticleer,’’ to be pre- 
sented in America. 


of the piece. 


after the manner of Cyrano. 
Chanticleer falls in love with a beautiful AHew- 
pheasant, who is wooed by a Fighting-cock. 
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“I have put the best of my brains into ‘Chanticleer.’” 


In the same paper we read, in a dispatch that followed the pub- 
lic rehearsal, that “the piece is almost wholly without dramatic 
interest and is full of speeches that seem interminable.” 


Of the 
simulation of animals the writer of this dis- 
patch observes that it was at once too faithful 
and not faithful enough. The faces of the actors 
were seen too distinctly when they were turned 
toward the audience, yet when this-was not the 
case there was difficulty in telling whence the 
voices came. The following account, more de- 
tailed than hitherto obtainable, is given: 


“Rostand’s ‘Chanticleer’ is unique among 
plays in the fact that no human character ap- 
pears in it. The dramatis persone are fowls, 
birds, and animals, and as they are necessarily 
as large as the men and women who enact the 
parts, everything which appears on the stage is 
on a corresponding scale. Chanticleer, the 
hero, is filled with illusions about his place in 
the world. He imagines that the sun rises be- 
cause he has crowed. 

“The first act opens with the sun rising on 
a barnyard. A mountainous manure pile is on 
one side of the stage. A fence, which seems 
immense because it is in proportion, separates 
the yard from a road, beyond which is a forest 
background. To the right a wooden shoe, for- 
gotten by the farmer’s wife, is of the size it 
would appear to the cock, and near by a chair 
completes the scale cllusion, its legs, which 
aione are seen, being eight yards high. 

“In the center of the stage, with his com- 
panions of the barnyard grouped around him, 
Chanticleer hails the sun, whose first rays gild 
the scene, in a hymn full of the poet’s lyric 
magnificence. On the manure pile perches the 
Blackbird jealous of the Cock, and breaking 
into his noble sentiments with jibes and puns 
The Dog is the droll moralizer 


“The second act is the scenic gem of the piece, showing the 




















EDMOND ROSTAND, 
The Author. 


LEADING FIGURES IN THE SENSATIONAL 


MME. SIMONA, 
The Hen-Pheasant. 


JEAN COQUELIN, 
The Dog. 


BARNYARD DRAMA. 












upper: branches of a blasted pine in the heart of a forest, the 
human-sized birds perched in the branches. The Ow/d calls the 
roll of the Birds of the Night, each, as his name is called, answer- 
ing and opening two luminous eyes, which shine in the semi- 
obscurity of the stage, green, yellow, or blood-red. These birds 
declaim the ‘Hymn of the Night’ and afterward conspire together 
to rid themselves of their arch-enemy, Chanticleer. With him 
gone they believe the sunlight will be forever quenched, and they 
will be masters forevermore. 

“In the third act Chanticleer learns of the conspiracy of the 





By permission of Charles Frohman. 


ZOE BLUNDELL AND HER ‘‘ TAME ROBIN.” 


At this point of the play Mrs. Blundell (Ethel Barrymore) gives 
her “tame robin’”’ (Eric Maturin) a blow in the face for what she 
thinks are too insolent chirrupings. 


Night Birds, and fights a duel with his false friend, the Game- 
cock, killing him despite his steel gaffs and redoubtable skill. 
This is the beginning of the end for Chanticleer. The treachery 
of his friend poisons his optimism. The sYen-pheasant, the prize 
of the combat, offers the consolation of her love in a fine outburst, 
and then draws his head under her wing and bids him sleep. 

“The fourth act, as originally written, finds Chanticleer, wooed 
by love, awakening only after the sun has risen. 

“*And I have not crowed,’ he cries. 

“The dream of his life, all his belief in his wondrous power, 
crumbles. So he was not the Ruler of the Sun. All the tender- 
ness of the Hen-pheasant can not bring back the lost illusion. 
His hens do not know it. The birds of the night still believe in 
him. He has his followers and his enemies as before. The sun 
still rises when he, Chanticleer, crows. If the Dog doubts, he is 
silent. But the iron that has entered his soul is the death of the 
glorious Chanticleer.” 


Rostand, in an interview, explains the history of his conception 
of the drama: 


“In 1901, while taking a walk in the outskirts of Cambo, I was 
passing a humble farm when I suddenly stopt before the barnyard. 

It was just an ordinary barnyard, containing the usual pigeon- 
loft, wire nettings, manure pile, and, within, the animals, hens, 
ducks, guinea-fowl, geese, turkeys, a cat asleep, a dog wandering 
about; ia brief, a very common spectacle. 

“TI watched with interest, when suddenly in stalked the cock. He 
entered proudly, boldly, like a ruler, with disdain in his eye, and 
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a certain rhythmic movement of the head which produced the irre- 
sistible impression of a hero. He advanced like a buccaneer, like 
a man in quest of adventure, a king among his subjects. Ina flash 
I saw in this spectacle a play. I returned to the barnyard many 
times, and rapidly the framework of the play was constructed in 
my mind.” 


PINERO MADE OVER FOR AMERICA 


ace is a curious commentary on “what the public wants” 

in the career of Sir Arthur Pinero’s latest play, “Mid- 
Channel.” A failure in London, it is accounted a success in New 
York, “not because of a difference of taste of the two cities, and 
not because the play is acted better here at the Empire than it was 
acted there at the St. James’s,” observes one of our critics, “but 
because two of its characters are impersonated here in a spirit 
which differs from that of the English production.” Last week we 
quoted a critic imagining Richard Strauss asking Mr. de la Fuente 
if he had mistaken his “ Elektra” for a production by Massenet. Sir 
Arthur might ask the producer at the Empire if he sees “Mid- 
Channel” through the spectacles of Mr. J. M. Barrie. At all 
events, according to thecritic of the New York 77zbune, Sir Arthur 
not being on hand to impose his iron willat the New York theater, 
his play is offered and accepted in a mollified dose. Pinero, we 
are told, is in the habit of planning every detail of the business of 
his plays. “Lucidly and with the utmost precision, Pinero makes 
the London actors understand his conception of his characters, 
and with absolute firmness he compels them to suit his action to 
their word and their word to his action, and forge the spirit of their 
portrayal to the pattern he has prepared.” 

Before going further it might be said that “Mid-Channe]” is a 
play dealing with the incompatibility of a married couple in middle 
life. There is a sunken reef in the middle of the English Channel 
that upsets the calm of nearly every traveler. So there is apt to 
be in life; it is especially true of Pinero’s couple, the Blundells. 
They quarrel, separate, and each finds temporary solace in irregular 
alliances. Then when they feel the impulse to come together again 
they find they have made shipwreck on the reef, and the woman 
naturally goes down. The critic of The Tribune tells us how Sir 
Arthur Pinero and the people at the Empire Theater differ in telling 
a disagreeable story: 


“In preparing ‘Mid-Channel’ for the St. James’s his insistence, 
one is free to say, went a step toofar. He wasright, so far as the 
presentation of his conceptions went, but he did not rightly esti- 
mate the effect which such presentations would have upon the audi- 
ences. The St. James’s actors were faithful to his requirements, 
but because of this fidelity the play was overweighted with dis- 
agreeable personalities, and hence it failed to attract. It needed 
sunniness, kindness, fresh air, in order to win the public, and these 
have been admitted to it in New York. 

“Miss Ethel Barrymore is not a better actress than Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, but her personality was allowed to play over the 
character which Sir Arthur Pinero had drawn. Miss Vanbrugh 
was compelled to insist upon certain qualities which the author 
had most emphasized, just as Miss Barrymore would have been 
compelled had she played at the St. James’s instead of at the 
Empire. For Pinerois an autocrat. Andinnine cases out of ten 
he is right. Miss Barrymore reveals the quality of spontaneity ; 
Miss Vanbrugh was, to put it gently, overtrained for Zoe Blundell. 
Pinero insisted that.she emphasize the slanginess, the ‘smartness,’ 
the fashionable vulgarity of Zoe; Miss Barrymore was far distant 
from the unrelenting hand, and on that account she took the liberty 
to soften the most disagreeable outlines of the character. Conse- 
quently, instead of repelling her audience she won it, and the play 
gains. 

“Peter Mottram, the family friend, uttering aphorisms as his 
constant coin, has also undergone achange in crossing the Atlantic. 
It isa change forthe better. Mr. Lowne, at the St. James’s, acted 
capitally as Peter Mottram. There was no fault to be found with 
him. But his Peter was a pompous, if cordial, personage, voicing 
homilies for his own glory. His function in the ‘smart’ world was 
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to find drawing-room audiences which he could drench with good- 
natured eloquence ; he was the sort of man whose service was inter- 
ference rather than assistance. He was something of an intruder, 
and a good deal of abore. He liked to hear himself talk; he loved 
to be considered the god of the machine. All this accorded strictly 
with Pinero’s intention. But in New York quite another Peter is 
beheld. Mr. H. Reeves-Smith portrays him as a kindly, friendly, 
helpful, polished gentleman, always welcome, always a delight. 
There is no pomposity in him, no pose, no officiousness. He is 
wittv, wise in a way, not an intruder, not a drawing room orator, 
but a skilful maker of pleasing conversation. His wit and pleas- 
ant nature brighten the play. Pinero deliberately gave him a cad- 
dish quality. Mr. H. Reeves-Smith makes him a gentleman. 
And so the play is better balanced than it was in London, for there 
the piece contained no character with whom any one would care to 
live for half an hour.” 

Two of the players, Mr. Maturin as Leonard Ferris and Miss 
Sevefiing as 1/7s, Annerly, were in the London cast and also play 
here. They bring to New York the same methods they used in 
London. Nothing is said about an upset of balance as a conse- 
quence. On the contrary, the critic observes that “had all the 
characters been depicted here as they were depicted there, the re- 
sult would have matched the London end—in disaster.” The critic 
timorously adds: “It may be heresy, but it must be confest that 
the play gains by the sea change, gains in artistic worth as well as 
in public favor.” Wonderful Mr. Frohman, and the public gets 
what it wants! The work which receives such treatment at a safe 
distance from its owner compels this tribute : 

“*Mid-Channel’ is one of the strongest of Pinero’s plays. From 
first to last one feels itscompelling power. The more one reflects 
upon it the more one feels the pressure of the author’s genius. It 


is not necessary to agree with him at all points in order to realize 
the wonder of his art.” 


PAINTING AND MUSIC WEDDED 


T is not strange, perhaps, that poetry and music have been more 
frequently wedded than art and music. But the art of Arnold 
Boecklin, the German painter-mystic, is so nearly allied to the 
spirit of modern music, that, as Mr. Arthur Farwell observes in 
Musical America (New York), it is a wonder such a picture as his 
“Isle of Death” has not before this attracted a composer’s notice. 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, the Russian, has at last yielded to the spell 
of the picture and the results of his meditations were recently 
heard at aconcert of the Russian Symphony Orchestra in New York. 
The picture, with all its somberness, says Mr. Farwell, “has an 
Italian suavity, but Rachmaninoff Russianized his program as 





THE ISLE OF DEATH. 


From the painting by Arnold Boecklin. 


One of the most striking works of the German painter, who died in 1901. He was represented in the recent loan 
exhibition of German works held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art and elsewhere in America. 
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might be expected, much as Tschaikowsky Russianized the pro- 
gram of his ‘Romeo and Juliet.” Mr. Farwell proceeds : 


“The contrast, however, of Rachmaninoff’s with Tschaikowsky’s 
personality was most striking. Tschaikowsky, in the fervor of 
his imagination, seems to 
be creating his music as 
it proceeds, but Rach- 
maninoff gives the im- 
pression of having formed 
in the first place a broad, 
emotional, and pictorial 
conception upon which 
he lays out his tones as 
a painter might with a 
brush. 

“The work begins with 
a picture of the Isle as 
seen in the distance—a 
remarkably impressive 
piece of tone - painting 
in curious five - fourth 
rhythm, in the deeper 
voices of the orchestra. 
Following this, the boat 
which figures in the pic- 
ture makes its appear- 
ance, and the music which 
follows is indicative of 
the stormy passage of a 
soul through life experi- 
ence and through the 
moment of dezth. The 
composer weaves his 


themes into a rich musi- ty : ays 

tak ses : 1} Re The Russian pianist and composer who has 
=a texture, ant han¢ 1€S given us a musical version of Arnold Boeck- 
his orchestral forces with lin’s “ Isle of Death.” 


a reserve which at the 
present day is most unusual. When his climax finally comes he 
lets it out with unrestrained fury. 

“The mysterious awesomeness of the passage which follows is 
exprest in a piece of tone-painting extremely original in its color 
and scheme of dissonance. The close again takes one to the Isle 
of Death, and is less peaceful in its gloom than the picture would 
suggest. The echoes of the storm still reverberate through the 
dim glade. ...28-4.6 

“One comes away with an impression altogether overwhelming, 
and with a memory not so much of themes, as of the vastness of 
the general mood. ‘The Isle of Death’ is too huge a work to be 
grasped and digested at a single hearing. There is nothing equiv- 
ocal or experimental about it. What it is it is—a massive struc- 
ture. It madeits effect upon the audience, and it will undoubtedly 

be heard again.” 





SERGEI RACHMANINOFF, 


The piece was conducted by 
the composer, now visiting this 
country. He “knows precisely 
the effects which he wants, and 
gets them without making any 
undue display about it,” says 
this critic. He “conducts as he 
plays, without any show of 
virtuosity.” 

Rachmaninoff has been called 
the “apostle of Titanism” by 
a German artist. He is about 
thirty-six, a pupil of Tschai- 
kowsky. His works are well 
known in the concert rooms of 
this country, and his second 
symphony was called at Dresden 
the best Russian production of 
its sort since Tschaikowsky’s 
sixth. Musical America fur- 


nishes these further facts: 
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“Known the world over as a composer of a popular prelude 
which has the ‘rhythmic incisiveness’ of his own playing, Rach- 
maninoff is a devout follower of Tschaikowsky, of whom he speaks 
with tenderness. His later operas, ‘Le Chevalier Avare,’ and 
‘Francesca da Rimini’ reached the Imperial Opera at St. Peters- 
burg. His piano compositions, with the C Sharp Minor Prelude, 
include two concertos, F Sharp Minor, No. 1, and C Minor, 
op. 18; two suites, op. 5 and 17; ten preludes, op. 21; seven 
studies, op. 10; six ‘Musical Moments,’ op. 16; variations, op. 
22, on a prelude by Chopin; sonata in D Minor, op. 26, and many 
more.” 


LAST YEAR’S NEW BOOKS 


HE flood of fiction might be expected to crest the general 
tide of book publications; but it seems that for 1909 such 

was not the case. Fiction steps down from the first place in the 
numerical estimate of publications and gives way to what librarians 
term “class” literature and collected works. Lest this result should 
occasion too much intellectual pride, 7he Publishers’ Weekly 
(New York), in its annual summary number, calls attention to the 
possibility that the “rather extraordinary decrease in the works of 
fiction may or may not indicate an awakened interest in books of 
a more serious nature.” This journal suggests as “more than 
probable” that 19c9, having seen the centenary celebrations of so 
many famous men, would naturally produce in many editions books 
by them and other works about them. This, it is’ surmised, ac- 
counts for the fact that the class literature and collected works has 
gone from fifth to first place , with 1,136 volumes to its credit, 512 
more than the previous year, while fiction takes second place with 
1,098 novels, 401 less than in 1908. Religion and theology have 
fallen from second to third place, with 903 books, as against 816 
for 1908. “Among the other classes each shows an increase in the 
year’s record; juvenile works gained 251, useful arts 226, descrip- 
tion, geography, and travel 59, biography 35, political and social 
science 79, education 92, while fine arts and illustrated gift books 
shows but 28 as its increase.” The table showing books in all de- 


partments stands as follows: 





































1908 1909 
CLASSES 
New New New New 
Books |Editions| Books | Editions 

Literature and Collected Works.......... 605 10 1,048 88 
ON a SE ees ; ; 1,458 31 1,087 Ir 
Theology and Religion . 776 40 868 35 
Useful Arts ....... 483 66 661 114 
Medical, Hygiene . . 266 71 613 143 
Ee eg oe cy 459 2 668 44 
‘oetry and the Drama ........ 611 II 648 23 
Political and Social Science ........ 518 31 603 25 
Physical and Mathematical Science .. 429 49 577 43 
RMR a gee tg at ik one Ses Gin aia, 0%. aes cea 579 43 546 45 
Biography, Correspondence ............- 508 20 542 2 
ROE aoe a5 ects s Git eae Jing sos sleicae 409 14 525 17 
Description, Geography, Travel .......... 383 32 445 20 
NEN in ona 5g op ag! a Amc sas 9h oils os Re 348 27 449 18 
Fine Arts: Illus. Gift Books .... 232 9 250 10 
Domestic and Rural.. ca 137 16 188 16 
Philosophy.......... 171 12 182 15 
Works of Reference ..... 251 22 107 6 
Sports and Amusements ................ 71 3 104 5 

Pe NE RIO sk oi kk 51 Bae 73 
MR sitas eid ys An ae Kontera ee 8,745 509 10,103 708 

509 708 

9,254 10,001 




















The Publishers’ Weekly also furnishes in graphic illustration a 
showing of the number of books manufactured in the United States 
in 1909. First are those by American authors; and second, those 
by English or foreign authors, made in this country according to 
the demands of the copyright law; and these two classes, added 
to those books in English, imported bound or in sheets, comprize 
the year’s output. 


The table, without necessarily being absolutely 
y 
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accurate in all details, shows, according to The Weekly, “ approxi- 
mately the character and numerical importance of American book- 
production ” : 

















1909. 
CLassEs. Books by Am- Books by Eng- Books by 
erican authors, | ish.and other] English 
incl. new eds. foreign Souiees authors, 
| : incl. new eds.| imp: 
| manuf. in U.S. ma uf.in U.S. in ittnend 
Literature and Collected Works . 639 212 28s 
RMON SSG a tince wich y. whale ago 806 139 163 
Theology and Religion | 720 41 | 122 
Useful Arts ....... | 704 9 2 
Medical, Hygiene . . ies 588 103 65 
REM sea nia t's Shs. ad a TUN | 564 21 > 
oetry and the Drama .......| 435 126 | 110 
Political and Social Science | 579 8 41 
Physical and Mathematical Sci | 
MR ko etk eas 4 aheia, wri wisac cess | 526 33 Or 
BU ice iia 5 Ge ewok oe ky coed 581 2 3 
Biography, Correspondence... . 383 23 137 
SOO i d'xie Gi vfe cae so Nine bentw he's | 384 25 I 33 
Description, Geography, Travel. 205 15 164 
BOMION os 25 vols Riv ee 376 41 50 
Fine Arts: Illus. Gift Books . 153 8 108 
Domestic and Rural....... 177 5 22 
ON eee 1590 10 8 
Works of Reference .......... | 78 I 34 
Sports and Amusements ....... | 88 4 17 
Humor and Satire ............ 64 2 7 
MUIR ios a eos She we vo | 8,308 828 1,765 
| 828 ; 
| 1,765 
PES ee 
| 10,001 








In comment upon this showing we read: 


“The table shows 8,308 by American authors against 6,349 of 
1908 ; 828 by English or foreign authors (made here) against 1,145 
of 1908, and 1,765 books or sheets imported, against 1,765 of 1908. 
Again the imported books largely outnumber the reprints of works 
by foreign authors, a phenomenon observable for a number of 
years past. Unlike the previous year, 1909 shows the most reprints 
in the class literature and collected works instead of in fiction. 
This also may be traced to the centenaries.” 


REBUTTING WHISTLER—The brilliant and aphoristic dicta of 
Whistler have been so long accepted unquestioningly that one writer 
now sees a chance of turning the tide. Mr. W. H. Downes, in the 
Boston Transcript, takes up Whistler’s “Listen! There never 
was an artistic period. There never was an art-loving nation.” 
What he makes of it is this: 


“These startling declarations belong to the class of half-truths 
which are sometimes more misleading than falsehoods. In order 
to accept such dicta we would have to wipe out the history of the 
arts in China, ignore the history of Greek sculpture, Japanese pot- 
tery, English poetry. But this doctrine that the arts have no rela- 
tion to race, place, and time, is a part of the professional pose of 
those artists who would like to believe that their art has no inter- 
ests except its own perfections, that it is detachable from life, and 
even superior to it in importance, that the less significance it has 
the better, because to have a meaning or a moral is to be ‘literary,’ 
and to be literary is to becomprehensible, vulgar, and non-artistic. 
It is, reduced to its simplest terms, the cult of ‘art for art.’ ... - 

“That there never was an artistic period, nor an art-loving nation, 
may be ina literary sense true, but the statement nevertheless con- 
veys a false impression. It implies that there never was a place 
where art was generally regarded as one of the leading interests 
where the people at large took an intelligent interest init, where 
the artists were held in special honor. It implies that there never 
was a time when art enjoyed a special rebirth, a notable period of 
productivity and distinction, a.season of particular fruitfulness. 
Now, nothing is more interesting in the critical works of Taine 
than his constant references to the influence exerted upon artists 
by their environment, racial singularities, andtime. So important 
are these influences, in his view, that he never loses sight of them 
in his analysis of art work, but incessantly seeks to account for the 
traits which he finds manifested by a study of the national traits.” 
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“ A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 


, Lyman Whitney. The Triumph of Love. 
A pa ay tan pp.147. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. 
Anderson, Galusha. Hitherto Untold. 16mo, pp. 
157. New York: Cochrane Publishing Co. $1. 


Askew, Alice and Claude. The Tempting of Paul 
Chester. 12mo, pp. 343. New York: R. F. Fenno 
& Co. $1.50. 

Bacon, Josephine Daskam. The Biography of a 
Boy. Illustrated. 1r2mo, pp. 321. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Bartlett, Frederick Orin. The Seventh Noon. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 350. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.50. 


Begbie, Harold. _Twice-Born Men. A Clinic in 
Regeneration. A Footnote in Narrative to Prof. 
William James’s ‘‘The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
periences.” 12mo, pp. 280. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 


Bohan, Elizabeth Baker. The Drag-Net. A 
Prison Story of the Present Day. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 332. Boston: C. M. Clark Publishing Co. 


Brown, Charles Reynolds. Faith and Health. 
12mo, pp. 234. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1 net. 


Bryan, W. J. Speeches of, Selected by Himself. 
With an Introductory Biographical Sketch written 
by Mary Baird Bryan, his wife. 2 vols. Pp. 428 + 
321. New York: Funk & WagnallsCo. $2.50. 

Nobody refuses to William Jennings 
Bryan the praise which belongs to the 
political orator. The present collection 
selected by himself contains all those 
speeches which have made him famous 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Apart 
from their value as rhetorical masterpieces 
of their kind, they are significant as out- 
lining many political problems which have 
interested the country since the Cleveland 
administration. 

The reader will be imprest by the variety 
of the topics in which Mr. Bryan has in- 
terested himself and by the interest which 
he imparts to them for others. Mrs. 
Bryan’s sketch of her husband is notable, 
not only for its value as an authentic nar- 
tative, but for the good taste that per- 
vades it. 

Bryce, James. The Hindrances to Good Citizen- 


ship. 12mo, pp. 200. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $1.15 net. 


Mr. Bryce has written the best extant 
account of the American constitution and 
government. His early work was more 
or less an abstract statement of facts. 
The present scholarly and important 
volume is a practical comment on the 
working of the administration and a re- 
capitulation of the difficulties which the 
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citizen is confronted with in the discharge 
of his duty as a patriot. The British Am- 
bassador to the United States thinks the 
too common neglect of civic responsibility 
is due to indolence, personal self-interest, 
and the domination of party spirit. While 
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the English publicist may be accused of 
delivering of sort moral diatribe in this 
little book, no American will be offended 
or repelled by remarks and criticisms the 
justice of which it would be impossible to 
question. The lectures were originally 
given as the Dodge Lectures at Yale 
University, but they have very much more 
than an academic interest to the scholar 
and the average citizen. 

Coleman, George W. Searchlights. 12mo, pp. 
182. Boston: The Golden Rule Co. 75 cents. 


Davis, John. Travels of Four Years and a Half in 
the United States of America, during 1798, 1799, 
1800, 1801, and 1802. 8vo, pp. 420. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 


This is one of those books which come 
to us with a breath of real life and re- 
freshment. We find here the circumstan- 
tiality of Defoe without his unreality, and 
the gossip of Pepys without his sometimes 
wearisome egotism and repetition. The 
work was originally dedicated to ‘‘ Thomas 
Jefferson, Esq.,’’ the most important figure 
who appeared in the dawn of American 
independence and certainly one of the most 
cultivated among a group of distinguished 
men who were in the highest sense cos- 
mopolitans, as Well as political and his- 
torical scholars, such as found few Euro- 
pean equals. These travels of John Davis 
reveal to us the scenery and civilization of 
our country at a period which is usually 
relegated by modern writers to the litera- 
ture of romance, and the simplicity of the 
narrative is one of its abiding charms. 
The orientation of this fascinating re- 
countal is well fixt by the fine introduc- 
tion and textual notes furnished by Mr. A. 
J. Morrison. A great amount of minute 
historical learning is exhibited in this 
editor’s work, and perhaps no better picture 
of the transition period from colonial life 
to republican independence on this con- 
tinent has ever been put within reach of 
American people. 
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Eliot, Charles W. The Religion of the Future. A 
Lecture Delivered at the close of the 11th session of 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology, July 22, 
1909. 16mo, pp. 56. New York: Frederick A, 
Stokes Co. 50 cents net. 


_ Fernow, Bernhard E. A Brief History of Forestry 
in Europe, the United States, and Other Countries. 
12mo, pp. 438. Toronto: University Press. $2.50 
postpaid. 


Fuld, Leonhard Felix. Police Administration. 
8vo, pp. 551. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $8. 

The author of this extremely valuable 
and, we may add, exhaustive work is an 
expert, being a scholar in administrative 
law at Columbia University and at present 
an examiner of the New York Municipal 
Civil Service Commission. His work covers. 
every question belonging to the duties, 
powers, functions, and limitations of the 
police. The systems which obtain in Paris, 
London, Berlin, and other transatlantic 
cities are incidentally described as a basis 
of comparison, and the result has been the 
compilation of a volume absolutely neces- 
sary for those who are practically or theo- 
retically interested in the policing of our 
great cities. 

Gale, Oliver Marble, and Wheeler, Harriet. A 


Knight of the Wilderness. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
338. Chicago: Reilly & Britton Co. $1.50. 


Hitchcock, Ethan Allen (U. S. A.). Diary of 
Major-General. Fifty Years in Camp and Field. 
Edited by W. A. Croffut, Ph.D. Frontispiece. 8Vvo, 
pp. 514. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4 net. 


Hult, Gottfried. Reveries and Other Poems. 
12mo, pp. 148. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 


Huntington, Helen. From the Cup of Silence, 
and Other Poems. 16mo, pp. 71. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


Inge, William Ralph. Faith and Its Psychology. 
r12mo, pp. 248. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
75 cents net. 


Jones, Thomas S. The Rose Jar. 16mo, pp. 61. 
Clinton, N. Y.: George William Browning. 


Lanciani, Rodolfo. Wanderings in the Roman 
Campagna. 8vo, pp. 378. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

No one has done more for the populariza- 
tion of Roman archeology within the walls 
than Mr. Lanciani, whose ‘‘ Ancient Rome,” 
“Pagan and Christian Rome,” etc., are 
works familiar to every University librarian. 
In the volume before us this writer leaves 
the city proper and passes by the Appian 
Way into that Campagna which in ancient 
days was studded with luxurious villas of 
the wealthy. He describes the Italy of the 
Golden Age when it was a ‘“Saturnian 
Realm.”’ He brings back the fertile plain 
as it existed under Augustus, when Horace 
sang of the flashing Anio and the Sabine 
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fields, and the Bandusian Fount. The 
land of Hadrian, of Cicero, of Pliny, and 
of Nero is depicted from its still- extant 
monuments. And then we come to Italy 
under Gregory the Great. This volume is 
profusely illustrated and made up in the 
finest style with an appendix of much nice 
antiquarian information and a full index. 
Maps and diagrams add to the perfection 
of a glorious volume. 


Lee, Gerald Stanley. Inspired Millionaires, An 
Interpretation of America. 12mo, pp. 326. North- 
ampton, Mass: Mount Tom Press. 

Loti, Pierre. Egypt Ce Mort de Philz). Trans- 
lated from the French by W aines. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 309. New York: Duffield & Co. $2. 50 
net. 

Lowell, Percival. The Evolution of Worlds. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 2.50 net. 


The latest product of the Director of the 
Observatory at Flagstaff is a remarkable 
evample of a vivid imagination and a 
charming literary style applied to a scien- 
tific subject of unceasing interest. The old 
Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace, like our 
own Constitution, must be amended to suit 
the evolution of the race. Proceeding from 
a discussion of variable stars of the Algol 
type and the Novas that appear from time 
to time, he concludes that there are many 
dark stars in the universe. Then follows a 
most graphic description of a possible col- 
lision, in the far distant future, of one of 
these dark stars with the sun. 

Meteors and nebule are treated to- 
gether, and the evidence of the spectro- 
scope is brought forward to show that 
nebule of the spiral type give a continu- 
ous spectrum, indicating “‘discontinuity of 
mass”’; the meteoric particles of the neb- 
ule finally aggregating to form larger 
masses or planets. Each planet by its 
attraction seemed to have influenced the de- 
velopment of the next one evolved, Mer- 
cury being the ‘‘ Benjamin” of the tribe. 
Bodily tides are the forces which play such 
an important part in this evolution. That 
Mercury, Venus, and the Moon always turn 
the same face to their primary are visible 
results of such an action. 

Many interesting facts and observations 
are given about the separate planets. 
Then in a beautiful way the author de- 
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scribes our own earth in its “self-sustained 
stage,” warm and surrounded by nists, 
dimly lighted, the time of tree-ferns and 
blind trilobites. The earth cooling, the 
clouds broke away, and the sun, moon, and 
stars appeared through the rifts. The evo- 
lution then became “‘sun-sustained.” 

In the closing chapter Professor Lowell 
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describes the end of things. The sun or 
earth colliding with a dark star, the 
oceans and air escaping into space, or the 
sun crusted over, are some of the possi- 
bilities. 

The book is well illustrated and the ar- 
guments well sustained by observations 
at Flagstaff. After reading we feel almost 
persuaded with the author ‘‘that if we are 
seeking for the truth the stars fight for us.”’ 


Macleod, Fiona (William Sharp). 
the Mountain Lovers. Frontispiece. 
Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 

_ MacPherson, H. B. The Home-life of a Golden 
Eagle, Photographed and Described, with thirty-two 


mounted plates. 8vo, pp. 45 and 35 illustrations. 
London: Witherby & Co. 


The eagle from the egg to eaglet and on 
to the bird that spreads his wings and 
vanishes from the sight of the naturalist 
is in this beautiful work sympathetically 
and accurately represented. The illustra- 
tions are perfect and the book is manu- 
factured in handsome style with bold print, 
thick paper, and ample margin. The 
literary portion is scrupulously scientific 
and picturesque as well as interesting to 
the naturalist. 

Mansion, J. E. (General Crowell’s 
Shorter French Texts. Le Bataille de Waterloo: 
Victor Huge; Ar smote sur Napoleon: Marco de 
Saint-Hilaire; Crcisilles: A. De Musset; Le Chateau 
de la vie: E. Laboulaye; La Farce de’ Paquin Fils: 
L. Lailavoin; La Belle au Bois Dormant: Emma 
Fisher; Deux Comedies Enfantines: M. Reichenbach; 
Les Petites Ignorances de la Conversation: Charles 
Rozan; Quatre Contes des Mille et Une Nuits; Mon 
Etoile: E. Scribe; Contes de Petit Chateau: Jean "Mace. 


16mo. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 25 
cents each net. 


Pharais and 
12mo, pp. 401. 


Editor). 


Merritt, Magdalene. Helderberg Harmonies. 
Illustrated. 312mo, pp. 96. Voorheesville, N. Y.: 
M. Merritt. $1.50 postpaid. 


Moffatt, James. George Meredith. Introduction 
to his Novels. 8vo, pp. 403. New York: George H. 


Doran Co. $1.25 net. 


Mosher, Edith R. Studies of aus Cone-Bearing 
Trees. Illustrated. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 


O’Connor, Rev. James A., Edited by. The Con- 


verted Catholic. January to December, 1909. 8vo, 
pp. 436. New York: James A. Connor, 331. West 
s7th St. $1.50. 


[February 19, 


Peake, Arthur S. A Critical Introduction to the 
New, Testament. 12mo, pp. 242. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 7 5 cents net. 


Peters, John P. Modern Christianity: 
Plain Gospel nein Expounded. 12mo, pp. 323 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1.50 net. 


Rand, Behar The Classical Moralists. 8vo 
pp. 797. Boston: Houghton MifflinCo. $3. ‘ 

The word classical in this title does not 
mean merely Greek and Latin, but applies 
to all who were acknowledged as teachers 
of ethics and moral guides from Socrates 
to Martineau. The catholicity of the 
author’s selections will be judged from the 
fact that, while the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures are excluded from his sources 
of authority, he includes Saint Augustine, 
Schopenhauer, and Thomas Hill Green. 
The work is therefore a mélange of forty- 
five extracts from authors of all sorts and 
conditions, who unite only on one point, 
namely, that there is such a thing as a 
moral ideal. John Stuart Mill complained 
that Aristotle had found no basis of ethics, 
and the English philosopher found it in 
Utilitarianism, and expounded it in the 
extracts made in the present volume, where 
we also meet with Hedonism as put forth 
by Epicurus. We might have expected 
Aristippus also, and the categoric impera- 
tive of Kant. The theological basis of 
ethics is stated in the excerpts from Thomas 
Aquinas. One of the most valuable 
features of the work to the general reader 
lies in the fact that it will introduce him 
to many works hitherto unknown to those 
who read only English. The compilation 
may be said to include each and every 
‘master of those who know,” who, in his 
day, has been the Atlas of the intellectual 
world, carrying it and supporting it upon 
Titanic shoulders. Our age is the Alexan- 
drian age of extracts, abridgments, and 
compilations, the age of books about 
books, of criticism and comparison. We, 
therefore, welcome this volume as furnish- 
ing, as in the “little cups’’ which were 
handed to guests in a philosophic sym- 
posium, small drafts from the perennial 
fountain of moral reason which springs in 
the gardens and groves of philosophy. 


Rashdall, Hastings. Philosophy and Religion.., 
Six Lectures Delivered at Cambridge. 16mo, pp. 180. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents net. 
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MY ODYSSEY 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY. 


[The words of Henry Turner Bailey, whether read in current periodi- 
cals or heard from the lecture platform, arrest attention. 

He holds his hearers and his readers with the fascinating power of an 
Ancient Mariner. This graphic description of a cruise on board the 
yacht Athena with the Bureau of University Travel of Boston, is a 
classic in Mr. Bailey’s best style.] 

WHEN we stepped on board the Athena at Naples we 
found ourselves on a spacious deck beneath a wide, 
dark-blue canopy. Six dining tables awaited us at 
| one end, and at the other, lounges and easy chairs, 
wicker divans, and tables with guide-books and trans- 
1 lations of the classic authors, inviting us to rest and 
rejoice in our inheritance. On the deck below were 
staterooms of canvas, allowing free passage to the air, 
and bath-rooms with running water and obedient 
showers. In short, our craft allowed us to live in the 
open air, to fare sumptuously every day, and to wan- 
der at our own sweet will, from one classic shrine to another, 
freer than far-famed royal Odysseus. 

Before we could find seats at the tables, the yacht was steam- 
ing away for the Blue Grotto, and that evening we saw the 
sun flame home to his rest from the crest of Capri. Within 
thirty hours, we had seen the three still active giants of the world 
of fable, Vesuvius, Stromboli, and Atna, and passed safely 
between Scylla and Charybdis—a fearsome strait even under 
a summer sun, and viewed from the deck of a powerful ship 
three times the size of the Argo. 

There were thirty-four of us. Ah! such a goodly company! 
Shall we ever see the likeagain? Such help- : 
fulcompanionship! Such stories and songs; 
such wit and laughter! The cruise was a 
Canterbury Pilgrimage on ship-board, our 
yacht was the Wayside Inn afloat! 

Weclimbed up to old Taormina and stood 
in its giant theater at midnight under a full 
moon. Wesat upon the ruins of the citadel 
of Syracuse while the Master peopled sea and 
plain with armed men who fought again that 
battle so fateful for Athens. We anchored 
off Katakolon, and went by special train to 
Olympia, where the Professor convincingly 
rearranged the Chariot Race Pediment for 
us, the Craftsman revealed fresh beauties in 
the Hermes and the Victory, and Dr. Dérp- 
feldt, whom we had the good fortune to 
catch ‘‘at home,”’ told us of his recent dis- 
coveries and showed us his latest finds. 

We steamed through the sapphire sea to 
Crete, that England of an age before the 
bulrush ark of Moses floated on the Nile. 
We followed the steps of Theseus through 
the Cretan labyrinth, saw the Greek youths 
and maidens contending with the Minotaur, 
visited the royal apartments of the Queens 
of Knossos, saw their jewels in the museum 
of Kandia, and met Dr. Evans, whose won- 
derful discoveries entitle him to the honor 
of being called the Father of the Minoans. 

For two days our good ship lay in the 
beautiful bay of Nauplia while we climbed to the heights of 
Mycenae, ‘‘ in the innermost corner of Argos’’; explored ‘‘wall- 
girt Tiryns,’’ and drove to Epidauros, the fashionable psycho- 

hysical sanitarium of the ancient world. Then we visited 
Belen disentangled its ruinous plan, walked upon the shore of its 
sacred lake, worshipped in the prehistoric shrine of Apollo, half 
way up the mountain side, and stood on the tip top of Mount 
Kynthos, the hub of the Cyclades. 

Our ship steamed past the tombs of Achilles and Patroclus, 
and entered the Hellespont, past the site of Xerxes’s bridge of 
boats, past the point where Leander swam to Hero for the last 
time, and where all the armies of the ancient world crossed from 
Asia to Europe and from Europe to Asia. After a night on the sea 
of Marmora, we traversed the river that makes glad an earthly 
paradise, the Bosphorus, lined with picturesque castles, glitter- 
ing palaces, quaint houses, and venerable trees, making fresh 
pictures at every turn, and then anchored off the Golden Horn. 

At Constantinople we stood within the confines of the oldest 
Greek city, drove across the Roman city, and passed through the 
massive walls of the Byzantine City, and stood on the heights 
of St. Eyoub overlooking the modern city. We rejoiced in the 
glory of mosaic in the little church where St. Irene worshiped; 
worshiped for ourselves beneath the vast dome of Santa Sophia, 
that widowed queen of churches, precious, wonderful; climbed 
the Galata tower and saw in imagination the Crescent wrest the 
city from the Cross, and there longed for the day when the abom- 
ination of desolation would be overpast. 

In the great bazaar we feasted our eyes upon the peculiar 
treasures of the East brought in caravans from strange lands 
across leagues of burning sand, and then boarded our yacht glad 
of a floating hotel where neither dogs nor beggars could intrude 
and where the peculiar treasures of the West could be ours again. 
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But what words can ever suggest the beauty of the Approach 
to Athens! The fascination of watching the solid mountains 
slip noiselessly one behind another and slide into position for the 
supreme moment of the composition, as we approached—the 
moment when above Philopappos rises the Acropolis, and above 
the Acropolis, Lykabettos, oad above Lykabettos, Pentelicon— 
is something to be appreciated only when presented in three 
dimensions, above a dancing sea, and beneath a rippling atmos- 
sphere of liquid sunlight. 

A mere enumeration of the delights of Athens—the Dipylon 
treasures, the Mycenzan splendors, thé Acropolis wonders; the 
memories inspired by Kalona and the Pnyx; the experiences 
of the Parthenon at sunset, the Stadium in the afterglow, the 
Olympieion by moonlight; the inspirations of the Acropolis as 
interpreted by the Professor, of the museum as the Craftsman 
saw it, and of the Parthenon sculptures recreated in situ by the 
Master—is enough to fire the enthusiasm of the well informed 
and to sting the curiosity of the open-minded. Such mornings 
of joyful growth, such evenings of happy feasting beneath the 
stars, such nights of perfect rest in the sea-cooled air, made 
each day a festival. 

Two hours before sunset the Athena lay off Agina. Put 
ashore on this neglected mountain island, we followed the rocky 
bed of a wet-weather torrent, amid stunted pines and starved 
shrubs of classic pedigree, to the crest where still lives the brave 
little conqueror of three millenniums of years. She is maimed 
and scarred—this temple queen—and worn with her long vigil, 
but there she sits with head erect, her fine old face flushed morn- 
ing and evening beneath the lingering kisses of Apollo. Weex- 
plored every nook and corner of this august shrine, and saw with 
our own eyes the foundations of its first temple, foundations laid 
before the dawn of history when pebbles had 
they for bricks and clay had they for mortar. 
Then we sat together on the western ter- 
race and saw the sun sink into the sea of 
glass mingled with fire, and the heaps of 
flaming cloud burn down to red ashes, and 
the dark of the soft night rise out of the 
eastern sea, We stayed until gina grew 
pale beneath the cold glances of Diana. 
Then we went down thoughtfully by twos 
and threes, to the whispering ledges of the 
sea wall, took launch to the Athena and 
steamed away, feasting, into the purple west. 

At midnight we traversed the Corin- 
thian Canal, its steep high walls steeper 
and higher in the darkness, and the next 
morning, landing at Itea, took mules and 
carriages for Delphi. Through extensive 
olive-groves, up a winding mountain road, 
past a picturesque village or two, up, 
terrace after terrace, of the foot hills of 
Parnassus, we attained at last the height 
of our ambition, the mountain of the oracle. 

The museum of Delphi is one of the rich- 
est in Greece, judged by its fruits in the 
brain of the student. ere the whole his- 
tory of Greek art from its archaic child- 
hood to its Roman old age may be studied 
from originals. The fragments called forth 
all our reserves—the Master, the Professor, 
the Craftsman, the Scholar, and the Musi- 
cian, all had a voice in interpreting to us the wonders of the 
place. And when we went out for lunch, at last, we left the 
Professor perched aloft on a step-ladder before the face of a 
bronze miracle, dictating observations to the Photographer, 
and measuring, on suspicion of a new canon of the human 
figure! 

But we had still finer views as we descended to Itea at sunset. 
Northward Parnassus frowned and sulked gloomily beneath 
leaden clouds; the muses hid themselves in thick darkness. 
But away to the south the mountains of the Peloponnesus smiled 
and beamed invitingly, bathed in the rosy gold of full sunlight. 
Above the violet sea the hills stood in ascending ranks, each 
more delicately beautiful, until lost in a mystery of glory, celestial 
in radiance, and, in its power to command the imagination, 
almost divine. That last evening in Attica brought the supreme 
revelation of the infinite beauty of Athena, the Queen of the Air. 

Sailing away into the west that night, homeward bound, 
we confessed to one another our individual satisfactions. For 
one Greek history had come alive; for another the geography 
of the Iliad had cleared; for a third Virgil had become glorified 
afresh. One had come to Greece for fun and was returning with 
great resolves; another would rewrite her history of Greek art; 
the Professor would revise his lectures; the Craftsman would 
design more intelligently and draw with a keener eye; the Stu- 
dent had learned how to use museums; the Musician had sug- 
gestions for new melodies; the Teacher would teach with renewed 
enthusiasm and with more evident effect. We all agreed that 
our conceptions of the ancient worl, especially of the earliest 
Hellenic world, had been re-arranged, enriched, and vivified 
and that we would return to our work refreshed and invigorated 
in body and spirit. 
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Notable Steel 


Office Invention 


These are the days of Aeroplanes, Wirelesses. 
Automobiles, Submarines, Concrete—days when 
even a thing so ordinary as a letter file may be a 
remarkable invention. 

We won't waste your time with rhetoric and logic. Just 
send us the name of your dealer as per coupon below and 
we'll put an Everlast vertical steel file in your office on 30 

days’ free trial, at our entire risk and expense. That's the 
9 convincer that will convince you that Everlast is the most 


4 ingenious and skillful letter file contrivance ever devised by 


any maker. 


EVERLAST 


THE NEW STEEL VERTICAL LETTER FILE 
Everlasting as Steel—for itis steel. Pull an Ever- 


last drawer out » full length; stand a 200-pound a be in 
the extreme end of the drawer and the weight will not 

it a fraction of an inch. No Deoreckstion to Chaves - 
Off — Lasts as long as your business |: a a pewter haa 
Silent and’ ll he pn the loa 


action. of suspension bearing nme in| 
with solid poms there's absolutely no a. Draw- 
ers Can’t Swell and ‘Stick—because ——e 
steel and because action is on rails, 
Match Any Furniture—All woods ‘mitstad — P 
Sraeings 5 files al olive Other finishes a few dollars 
extra. iy knbedename enamel is baked on and can’t 
come Locking Device—Has in- 
presses letters smoothly and 
genus folercomernor press. ae Sin ee t the 
Everlast. Is roach, rat and vermin-proof 
ly asa safe. How Much You Save by ooh ve ha 
Everlasts instead of les is readily apparent. Other 
files wear out while Everlasts don’t. 
Get This Free Book on Steel Office Furniture 
You not a ooly want Everlast vertical files, 
Everlast desks (flat or roll top), Everlast tables, document 
of steel ; last forever ; 3, cost 
than iture and are 
in exact imitation of all w 


Everything For The Office in Steel 


Write for ‘‘ Everlast Office Furniture,"’ our new and 
beautifully illustrated booklet. It se tell you all about 
the newest in office furniture. Send 


you forget it. pean 
JAMESTOWN METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Makers of Steel Equipment for Public ag eng etc, 


New York Offices, 18 West Twenty-Seventh Street. Main 
Office, 302 Steel Avenue, Jamestown, N. Y. 





Please deliver to our office one Everlast Vertical Letter File, 
freight, cartage and all charges prepaid, for eerigd days’ free 
trial. If satisfactory, we are to pay $32.50 for it. If not, you 
are to remove it from our office at your expense and free of 
charges to us. 


Address 


Our Office Fur- 
niture Dealer is 








A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 354) 


Reinach, Salomon. . Orpheus, A General History 
of Religions. Translated from the French by 
Florence Simmonds, Revised by the Author. Frontis- 

jece. 8vo, pp. 439. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
ms. $3 net. 


Remensnyder, Junius B. The Post-Apostolic 
Age. And Current Religious Problems. 12mo, pp. 
$33. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publishing Society. 
1.25 net. 


Reudter, Rev. L. A. Atoned. Adapted from the 
German. The Two Christmas Eves. 16mo, pp. 238. 
Techny, Ill.: Society of the Divine Word. 50 cents. 


Reynolds, Myra. The Treatment of Nature in 
English Poetry. 8vo, pp. 388. Chicago University 
Press. $2.50. 

The writer has chosen a very wide field 
of disquisition in this volume, and yet 
the period covered is merely that which 
reaches from Pope to Wordsworth. If the 
author had not stated that “‘it is not the 
purpose to discover all that has been said 
about Nature by the classical poets be- 
tween 1623 and 1798’ we might incline 
to the opinion that the fact was scarcely 
recognized that some nature-painting of 
Pope is as emotional, vivid, and spiritual 
as the phrases of Keats. Conventional 
opinion, as resulting from the prose writings 
of Wordsworth, has been slow to recognize 
this. Yet the classic phraseology of Queen 
Anne’s reign is undoubtedly frigid and un- 
imaginative, and it was not until the heyday 
of Thomson and Collins that imagination 
was allowed to interpret poetically the 
impression of the senses. This is well 
brought out in the author’s essay on the 
“New Attitude Toward Nature in the 
Poetry of the Eighteenth Century.’’ The 
influence of fiction literature, of travel, 
gardening, and especially of landscape 
gardening, upon English poetry is brought 
out in an interesting chapter. No book 
nowadays is complete without illustrations 
and the present work contains sixteen of 
them. There is also a good index. 


The 
I2mo, 


Rives, Hallie Ermine (Mrs. Post Wheeler). 
Kingdom of the Slender Swords. Illustrated. 
Pp. 434. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Rudaux, L. Translated by A.H Keane. How to 
Study the Stars. Astronomy with Small Telescopes 
and the Naked Eye and Notes on Celestia) Photog- 
raphy. Illustrated. 312mo, pp. 360. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Saunders, Marshall. 
lustrated. 
Co. $1.50. 


‘Tilda Jane’s Sy age oe , 


12mo, pp. 345. Boston: Page 


Seton, Ernest Thompson. Life Histories of North- 
ern Animals; an Account of the Mammals of Mani- 
toba. With 68 maps and 500 drawings by the 
author. 2 vols. royal octavo, pp. 623—603. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $18. 

These two volumes, the fruit of thirty 
years of loving observation and patient 
research, form the most important contri- 
bution to the life history of North American 
mammals since the publication in 1851 of 
Audubon and Bachman’s “ North American 
Quadrupeds.”” Mr. Seton’s method in this 
work does not rest with presenting a final 
and permanent record of all that is known 
of the fifty-nine animals treated, but goes 
on to indicate alluring and untraveled 
avenues for further research. While not 
neglectful of those aspects of his subject 
which are accessible only by way of the 
biological laboratory, the author here 
makes his principal incursions into that 
more illusive and baffling field which deals 
with the intimate actions, motives, and im- 
pulses of the living animals. It is a field 





For Indigestion Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It’s an effective way to relieve obstinate indigestion. 
nervous dyspepsia, headache or depression. 








full of pitfalls, and blown upon by the winds 
of controversy, but Mr. Seton maps for us 
its trails with a confidence born of long and 
loving knowledge. 

In the opinion of Mr. Frank M. Chapman, 
Editor of Bird Lore, Mr. Seton has here 
“done for our mammals what Audubon did 
for our birds, but he has done it better.” 
Mr. William Brewster, Honorary Curator 
of the Cambridge Museum, testifies to the 
book’s “‘inestimable value to the advanc ed 
scientist ” as well as the popular reade 
“because of the immense amount of fresh 
matter” which it contains, and Mr. J. A. 
Allen, Curator of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, welcomes 
it as ‘‘by far the best work ever written 
on such a subject.” 

Altho the scope of the book is limited, 
as indicated by the subtitle, to mammals 
found in Manitoba, these are treated in 
their relation to the whole North American 
continent, their geographical distribution 
being set forth in a series of sixty-eight new 
and very valuable maps. The text is 
further illuminated by 560 drawings by the 
author. It is interesting to note, moreover, 
that the fifty-nine species discust include 
all the large land animals of the United 
States, except about a dozen. Mr. Seton’s 
field studies in preparing this work and 
following the various species into all their 
ranges have carried him from the Mexican 
border to the Arctic Circle, and many times 
back and forth, by many different routes, 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. 
He explains that in this book he has, as 
much as possible, kept his theories apart 
from his facts, ‘tin order that the reader 
may judge the former for himself.” The 
most basic and characteristic of these theo- 
ties is thus briefly indicated in his own 
prefatory remarks: 

““No one who believes in Evolution can 
doubt that man’s mind, as well as his body, 
had its origin in the animals below him. 
Otherwise exprest, we may say that: 
Just as surely as we find among the wild 
animals the germs or beginning of Man’s 
material make-up, so surely may we find 
there also the foundations and possibilities 
of what he has attained to in the world of 
mind. This thought lends new interest 
to the doings of animals in their home-life, 
and I have sought among those our lesser 
brethren for evidences of it—in the rudi- 
ments of speech, sign-language, musical 
sense, esthetics, amusements, home-making, 
social system, sanitation, wed-laws, morals, 
personal and territorial property laws, etc.” 

The real motive of the book, then, is 
“the study of the little mind that preceded 
and fathered the mind of man.” Mr. 
Seton’s method is to consider each species 
systematically under thirty distinct heads, 
but he is ‘‘shocked to find in how many 
cases the heading is missing, because there 
are no facts available for classification 
under it.” 

“This really great and also delightful 
work,’’ declares the conservative New York 
Nation, offers to its readers ‘‘the most 
understandable and charming dissertations 
on the various habits of wild animals that 
have ever been laid before the public under 
the rules of science.”” As an authority on 
tracks, adds the same paper, it ‘‘will be 
welcomed by thousands of persons who 
are seriously seeking to become skilled in 
woodcraft.”” Another region across which 


(Continued on page 358) 
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Celebrities Endorse 


The Celebrated Food Tonic 





Sir Gilbert Parker, 


the popular Canadian novelist: 


‘*T have used Sanatogen 
at intervals since last autumn 


HE strain of life’s duties, par- 
ticularly if they demand con- 


A remarkable letter from 
the famous author of ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Tewins,”* 











Wk swith extraordinary beneft. | tinual mental exertion, often causes eee ae ; 
Hy It is to my mind a true food t d ° N t ’ ‘ y \¥ 
Mn tonic, feeding the nerves, oo great a drain upon Nature’s “Tegan to take Sanato- AW 
.) ae ee ees oe gen after nearly four years’ ‘| 
ul giving ee Led. to _ resources, enforced idleness from ex- Y ij 
overworke oO an ar 
NN mind.” : Nervous break-down results un- {otf simoctimmediaely, — If 
| N : : And now, after taking ‘it f, 8 
3) less Nature is assisted in the work {iMG °tV ce ‘times a “day MY 
\ Lady Henry Somerset, of upbuilding—and no brain or esdernncrs isp fede IN 
| the prominent social reform advo- 2 ! 

\ cate says : : : ~ie work and play again and \ 
\ cong ne nerve revitalizer ever has been dis- York ,ane Pay again ane K 
natogen undoubte : verdid.”” 

\) restores = wi race ei covered so efficient as soos a oie IN 
‘i the nerves and braces the N 
\ patient to health. I have N 

watched its effect on people | 


OM LM. 
Pe 2 


Chadd dod 


whose nervous systems have 
been entirely undermined 
and I have proved Sanatogen 
to be most valuable. ” 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD-/TONI/C 


Miss Constance Collier, 


the well-known actress says ; 


““T find Sanatogen a 
splendid tonic and I shall 
always use it.’” 


Flee 


<a 


: N 
N \ 
N Max Pemberton, Testimonials from six prominent public people— 

\ the distinguished editor and fa auamuinenle x Id see i \ 
N author, says : f es known the world over—are reproduced Hall Caine N 
N herewith. They voice the sentiments expressed by sapere \ 
N ‘*T beg to say that I have thousands of notables—authors, actors, churchmen, etc. i) 
N been taking your Sanatogen —who have found by personal experience the wonder- ‘““My experience of ) 
N since the beginning of the ful benefit derived from the use of Sanatogen; their Sanatogen has been that N 
N year, and would not be opinions are backed by the endorsements of over as a tonic nerve food it has \ 
‘ without it under any cir- 12,000 physicians who have watched the unique effects on more than one occasion an 
" cumstances whatever. ”’ of Sanatogen upon their patients. benefited me.’’ MN 
1\\\ 
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Send for Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s Book, “ The Will To Do’’ 
This internationally famous physician-writer has published an exceedingly interesting book, “The Will To Do,” a copy of which 


we want to send you with our compliments. It tells some surprisingly new things about the strenuous life we lead and the impor- 
tant relation of the nervous system to our entire existence. We will mail you a free copy on request. 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtainable from him write 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Union Square, New York 
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Copyright 1910, by Mishkin Studio 


Ze SLEZAI 


Che Greatest of a// Grand Opera Tenors 


Slezak sings *‘Celeste Aida’? exclusively for the Edison 
Phonograph. ‘The musical critic of the New York 
Evening Mail says: 

“A more heroic Rhadames has never been 

sung on the operatic stage of this generation.” 
, Hear ‘Celeste Aida’’ and the nine other great Slezak 
Records at your Edison dealer’s today. 

















There are Edison dealers everywhere. Get catalogs of Edison Phonographs and Records 
of your dealer or of us. National Phonograph Co., 4 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


























WITH A PERFECT GRIP 


To shoot any fire arm accurately the sights must be in line. The 

more natural and comfortable the grip, the more accurate sighting. 

@ With the COLT GRIP the sights come into line without effort; at the right angle to avoid strain on the hand 
It is shap d to fit the hand, which lessens the shock from recoil, prevents flinching and wild shooting. 

@ Frontiersmen chose the COLT because the grip enabled them to shoot instinctively—the Colt “hung right.” 

@_Expert Target Shooters prefer the COLT because its grip gives a steady hold for long range, fine target 

shooting — the test of accuracy. 

@ The Government is buying thousands of new model COLTS because, among other reasons, the “ grip” 

is perfect. It has been imitated but never successfully duplicated. 


@ The PERFECT GRIP alone places the COLT ahead of all other arms, but the man who buys 
a COLT gets’ other advantages — the Jointless, Solid Frame, forged in one piece; the Positive 





Lock that absolutely prevents accidental discharge ; the arm that has always proved its claims for 
euperiority. 


@A new catalog No. 26 full of shooting information, will be mailed free, on request. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. - 





Hartford, Conn. 
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the book throws a flood of new light is the 
intimate life and habits of the underground 
or burrowing animals. Briefly stated, it js 
Mr. Seton’s emphasis upon the mind of the 
living rather than upon the anatomy of the 
dead animal that has moved many of his 
brother naturalists to hail this work as 
marking a new epoch in the writing of 
scientific natural history. 

Sichel, Walter. Sheridan. From new and original 
material; including a manuscript diary by Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire. With Illustrations. In two 
volumes. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $7.50 net. ; 


Mr. Sichel asserts that a comprehensive 
life of Sheridan has long been needed; it 
certainly can not be said that any want has 
been left unfulfilled by his nearly twelve 
hundred pages, unless it may be that his 
ample material is so much the more ground 
for historical microscopists to contend 
over. There is only left for a future biogra- 
pher to reduce this diffuse material to the 
limits that a busy man can manage to 
find time to read. 

Sheridan is no doubt one of the men that 
the world for a long time to come will not 
cease to find interesting. He had the ex- 
treme good fortune of living in one of the 
most interesting periods of English history, 
and his talents led him to touch the world 
of his time at every point. It is said to have 
been Lord Rosebery’s ambition to win 
the Derby, be Prime Minister, and marry 
the richest heiress of England; and all 
three things he accomplished. Such a 
summary of achievements may be over- 
matched by Sheridan, who, according to 
Byron’s famous tribute, was author of ‘‘the 
best speech, the best address, the best com- 
edy, the best farce, and the best opera’’ 
of his time. Two notable revivals in the 
past year of the ‘‘ School for Scandal’’-—one 
by Sir Herbert Tree in London and one at 
the New Theater in New York—show that 
time sets its seal of approval on this ‘‘best 
comedy.” 

Mr. Sichel’s method as a _ biographer 
shows some curious innovations. He ob- 
serves that if Sheridan’s psychology could 
be rendered in music it would prove a 
scherzo serioso, but he does not confine 


| himself to so limited a movement in pre- 


senting his subjects. Nothing short of a 
full symphony satisfies him, and he re- 
quires a full orchestra, he says, to present 
his theme. Acting upon this hint we are 
not treated at the outset to the dull but 
necessary facts of birth, parentage, ancestry, 
and early years, but by way of ‘‘overture”’ 
we are plunged into a discussion of ‘“‘the 
man and the moment.’ Over two hundred 
pages are occupied in this way—pages you 
are free to disregard and treat as post- 
lude if you so prefer; but there are things 
to be said in favor of such a method, for a 
collection of facts is thus assembled to be 
used as touchstones for the detailed reading 
of Sheridan’s life and activities. 

Sheridan, we are told, was beyond every- 
thing a sentimentalist, and, it is added, for 
those to whom the phrase is significant, 
‘an Anglo-Irish sentimentalist of the eigh- 
teenth century.” For us, to whom the 
complexities of such an endowment are 
not at once apparent, there may be light in 
the further statement that “‘he was con- 
sistent but to few of the accepted canons; 
and the very discords of his disorder strike 
the ear with a semblance of harmony that 
counterfeits art, but really springs from 











nature.” Much allowance can probably be 
found in such a principle for the eccentrici- 
ties and vicissitudes of his career in politics, 
in society, and particularly in his relations 
to the theater as dramatic author and 
manager of Drury Lane. When his fortunes 
pursued their mercurial course; when his 
relations with women, particularly the beau- 
tiful Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
caused in turn each of his two wives to 
lead lives not burdened with ennui, then 
the reflection that he was a sentimentalist 
may have been a solace to those most 
nearly affected by the vagaries of his con- 
duct. 

It is an intricate story that is here set 
forth with amplitude of text, fortified by 
bristling foot-notes that crowd for room 
over nearly half of many pages. The 
social history of England is so much in- 
volved that it takes on the character of an 
intimate chronicle of the time. The high 
peaks of interest are the famous Fitz- 
herbert affair in which Sheridan bore a con- 
spicuous part, and the trial of Warren 
Hastings in which his oratory will always 
be compared with that of Burke’s. 

Some of the pageantry of the times is 
rendered in the numerous reproductions of 
portraits of charming women. Records of 
the great age of English portraiture both in 
oil and in mezzotint are added to grace the 
two sumptuous volumes whose only draw- 
back is perhaps their too bulky size. 


Singleton, Esther. The Art of the Belgian Gal- 
leries. Being a History of the Flemish School of 
Painting Illuminated and Demonstrated by Critical 
Descriptions of the Great Paintings in Bruges, Ant- 
werp, Ghent, Brussels, and Other Belgian Cities. [Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. 369. Boston: L. C. 
Co. $2 net. 


Stacpoole, H. De Vere. The Crimson Azaleas—-A 
agg 1zmo, pp. 308. New York: Duffield & Co. 
1.50. 
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GET POWER 
The Supply Comes From Food. 





If we get power from food, why not 
strive to get all the power we can. That is 
only possible by use of skilfully selected food 
ne exactly fits the requirements of the 

ody. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a poor fire 
is not a good steam producer. 

“From not knowing how to select the 
right food to fit my needs, I suffered griev- 
ously for a long time from stomach troub- 
les,”? writes a lady from a little town in 
Missouri. 

‘*Tt seemed as if I would never be able to 
find out the sort of food that was best for 
me. Hardly anything that [ could eat 
would stay on my stomach. Every attempt 
gave me heart-burn and filled my stomach 
with gas. I got thinner and thinner until I 
literally became a living skeleton and in 
time was compelled to keep to my bed. 

‘‘A few months ago I was persuaded to 
“Z Grape-Nuts food, and it had such good 
effect from the very beginning that I have 
kept up its use ever since. I was surprised 
at the ease with which I digested it. It 
proved to be just what I needed. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, the heart- 
burn, the inflated feeling which gave me so 
much pain disappeared. My weight gradu- 
ally increased from 98 to 116 Ibs., my figure 
rounded out, my strength came back, and I 
am now able to do my housework and enjoy 
it. Grape-Nuts did it.” 

A ten days’ trial will show anyone some 
facts about food. 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville.”’ ‘‘ There’s a Reason.”’ 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Designed and constructed by 
John W. Ferguson Co., Paterson, 
N. J., under the general supervis- 
ion of Joseph 0. Osgood, Chief 
Engineer of the Central R. R. of 
New Jersey. 


The Best Roof for Large Buildings 


The reason for the great life of such 
a roof is due :— 





HE illustration above shows the 
huge concrete warehouse at New- 


ark, of the C. R. R. of N. J. ; 
First—To the fact that it has no ex- 
Every part is built with the view of | posed laps or nailing. 
securing maximum service. It represents 
the best modern building construction. 
This means, as far as the roofing is con- 
cerned, that it is covered with a roof laid 
according to The Barrett Specification. 


Second—Because it is one continuous 
sheet of coal tar pitch, felt and gravel, 
containing about six pounds of material 
to the foot. 


Third—It needs absolutely no paint- 
ing or coating of any kind as do tin and 
ready roofings. 


The decision to use such a roof was 
made after the most careful consideration, 
and after it had been definitely demon- 
strated that Barrett Specification Roofs 
usually give a service of fifteen years or 
more without any maintenance expense. 


Fourth—Because its water-proofing ma- 
terial—Coal Tar Pitch —has a longer life 
than any similar material known. 

Barrett Specification Roofs are con- 
structed of five plies of coal tar pitch and 
tarred felt, covered with a wearing surface 
of slag or gravel. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City 


Further facts and details covering the 
construction of such roofs will be mailed 
on application. 





Cleveland 
New Orleans 


Boston St. Louis 


Minneapolis 


New York 
Pittsburg 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 








(Breathe Pure Mountain Air in Your Own Home) 


The debilitating health-sapping, disease-breeding effects of fetid, impure, germ-laden air taken into the human lungs are con- 
stantly in evidence in mortality records. Sufferers from the many ailments having origin in impure air, travel thousands of 
miles to breathe the OZONE of the mountains and pine forests. Yet a recent 


scientific invention enables everyone to have—RIGHT IN THEIR OWN 

OME—air constantly as pure, refreshing and exhilarating as the purest 
oxygen-filled atmosphere of the ‘‘ piney woods’’ and mountain peaks. 
This little apparatus is operated by electricity (ordinary lighting current)— 
turned on or off by pressing a button—and *‘ ozonizes’’ the air of the closest 
room just as an electric storm purifies and fills with oxygen the out-door air. The 


OZONE PURE AIRIFIER 


is a thorough and effective atmospheric purifier—(no matter how 
bad the air)—and invigorates and stimulates body and brain. It 
quickly provides perfect ventilation and destroys infectious gerins and 
bacterial life. From the standpoints of health and hygiene it is en- 
dorsed by the highest medical and scientific authorities—being 
recommended as a preventive and corrective of such diseased conditions 
as catarrh, asthma, hay fever, bronchitis, lagrippe, weak lungs, 

ja, nerv i ia, etc. A thoroughly tested and 
demonstrated success--now in use in business offices and workrooms 
of many of the largest establishments in the U. S. The OZONE 
PURE AIRIFIER quickly saves its cost in doctor's bills where used in 
the home—conserving the health of every member of the family. 
Write for illustrated catalog, price list and descriptive matter, 
endorsement: d plan of placing for liberal trial, The 
















PURE AIRIFIER 














8, etc., and 
OZONE PURE AIRIFIER CO., 310 Rand-MeNally Kide.,Chicago, IIL. 
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Mortifying Confession 


A woman who says, “ Thank heaven, I’m through 
with my Spring housecleaning,” makes a mortifying 


confession. 


She admits that for twelve months she allowed her 
house to grow dirtier, month by month, until it became 


Id be. 


just twelve times as dirty as it shou 


What excuse can she offer? Why does she clean 


house thoroughly only once or twice a year? 


The confusion—the misery—the worry it causes— 
when done in the old-fashioned way—is her only excuse. 


The Duntley 


Pneumatic Cleaner 


transforms the cleaningof the home 
from an infinite burden into a com- 
parative pastime—into an actual 
pleasure. ; 

Instead of an upheaval of furni- 
) ture, taking up carpets, etc., the 
Duntley Cleaner, by an easy, sim- 
ple, daily renovation, gives you 
perpetual freedom from dust, 
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CURRENT POETRY 


THE poet who draws his subject from 
Italy or Greece is aided by names which, 
in sound and association, are poems in 
themselves and he easily makes his lines 
musical with Taormina, Ravello, Salerno, 
“Olive-silvery-Sirmio,” or the Apennines. 
Antoinette Rotan Peterson has used ef- 
fectively this sorcery of names in two 
sonnets that appear in Scribner's, and she 
has given to her poems the dignity and 
the finish that one expects in this form of 


—.. 
ure 





The pure, high 
grade, scientific- 
ally blended cocoa 
made by Walter 
Baker & Co. Ltd., 
and identified by 
the trade-mark of 
the Chocolate Girl, 
acts as a gentle 


verse. 


Two Sonnets 
By ANTOINETTE ROTAN PETERSON 


TAORMINA 





stimulant and in- 
vigorates and cor- 
rects the action of 
the digestive or- 
gans, furnishing the body with 


st 
ee Off. 





story, and to 
Prizes here and Gold Medals abroad. 


I will even rent you a Duntley 
Cleaner by the month, until you 
convince yourself that it is cheaper 
to have it than to be without 1t— 
and then when you decide to buy, 
I will apply all the rent you have 
paid on the regular purchase price 
—$35 to $125. 

And when I am willing to take 
all the risk, won’t you give me the 
opportunity to prove these state 
ments—by filling out and mailing 
me the coupon below — today 
—now ? 


A Business of Your Own 


Earning $10 a Day or More 


There is such an immense de- 
mand for vacuum cleaning that any 
honest, energetic worker can earn 
big money daily doing commercial 
cleaning. 





The following letter is evidence of the splendid 


possibilities of this business: 


eorerenetv 
. 


—— ——— 10% _WASHINCTON BLDC. —-—— 
Brattle, Wash, Nov.22, 1909. 


Ountley Mtg. Co., 
Chicago, Ills. 


Gentlemen: 
three days my Duntley Pneumatic 
Cleaner has netted $477.25--- 
an average of over $11.00 per 


ing entire satisfaction to the 
people for whom I have worked. 


Yours respectfully, 


ime and disease germs—without 
isturbing furniture or furnishings. 


Try It—At My Experse 
I know so well that the Duntley 
# Cleaner will free you forever from 
the housecleaning bugbear, that I 
am willing to send you one for a 
free demonstration in your own 
home—no matter where you live. 
I am not afraid to ship the Duntley Pneumatic 
Cleaner a thousand miles away, to let it tell its own 
reve to you why it has won Grand 





Home Cleaning Co. 


GENERAL HOUSECLEANING 


In the past forty 


day, doing splendid work and giv: 


I have started scores of men in the 

4 commercial cleaning business — like 
Mr. Hancock and I will do exactly 

s for you what I have done for them, 

if you will simply fill out and mail me the coupon below. 
Don’t hesitate—do it right now. 


J. W. Duntley, Pres., 431 Harvester Bldg. , Chicago 
































2 ««« Cut on This Line and Mail Coupon at Once - - - - 














Duntley Manufacturing Co., 431 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 

Send me booklet of Duntley Pneumatic Cleaners for 
w Rete household or.........commercial use, and your book on 
scientific housecleaning. 
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The ancient town hangs up a crag’s steep breast, 
Between the tideless, shimmering, jeweled sea 
And many-colored sky of Sicily, 

As some old griffin crouched might rear his crest 

Of wrinkled scales and look toward the wide west, 
Where, big in flaming, golden apogee, 

Beyond far fields of pale rose almond tree, 
The sun leaves Ztna and the world to rest. 
On the Greek theater night falls; old wars, 

Dim glories gone, and far-off pagan wo 

Flit through the wanderer’s dream; now come the stars 
To watch the magic mountain weave and sow 

His grape-bloom mist, and hide his lava scars, 
And veil his head in amethystine snow. 


RAVELLO 


A turquoise sea curves rippling round the bays; 
Beyond Salerno, where the white walls shine, 
The distant line of azure Apennine 

Melts into cloud and swims in opal haze; 

Warm sunlight floods the nearer hills and ways 
And hollow wreaths of velvet shadow twine— 
Flung down like purple lees of spilled-out wine— 

Staining the young spring’s tender leafy maze; 

The church bells peal and chime from all around 

Brimming the valleys full of quivering sound; 
High up an eagle soars on iron wing; 

What does he feel in his fierce lonely heart? 

Can all this beauty ever have a part 
In him or touch with peace so wild a thing? 


“The Train,” by Rhoda Hero Dunn in 
the February McClure’s, is a very pleasant 
combination of melody and wistfulness. 
As Helen Keller once put it: ‘‘It’s nice to 
be sad when one hasn’t anything particular 
to be sad about!”’ 


The Train 
By Rxuopa Hero Dunn 


I wake to feel that rain 
Is falling; tho no beat 
From drops upon the pane 
Speaks of it. But so sweet 
Have grown the lilac flowers, 


some of the purest elements of 
nutrition. 


A beautifully illustrated book- 
let containing a great variety of 
recipes for home made candies 
and dainty dishes, sent free. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 














Particular people who 
really know and care, prefer 


ann. 
Tissue 
Made of soft vegetable fibres, treated with 


healing balsam. Sealed in parchment paper. 
roc. per package E., and r3c. W. of Mississippi River. 
Send us your Dealer’s name and we will mail you a 
Free Packet. 


Scott Paper Co. 


50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE * 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 

SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


—. HOSKINS  puila. 


STATIONERS 
. @12CHESTNUT ST. 


665 Glenwood Ave. 
Philadelphia 





























I know that drifting showers 
Are in my garden bowers. 


No sound. Till, clear and plain 
As tho the dusk would sigh, 
The whistle of a train 
Brings to me where I lie, 
The old, heart-breaking call 
Of distances, and all 
Fair fates that elsewhere fall. 


Oh, to be in that chain 
Of golden-lighted cars! 
Through misty field and lane, 
Quick stringing lines of stars! 
On! Onward! Till the night, 
Rimmed by the dawn’s first light, 
Finds cities, strange and white. 


Yet all would be in vain! 

Some spring night I should wake 
To hear the falling rain; 

And then my heart would break 
To think that drifting showers 
Are sweetening lilac flowers 
Here in my garden bowers. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 











for Whooping 
Cough,Croup, 
Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bron- 
“Used while chitis, Colds, 

you sleep.” Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot exist 
where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy in the cuse of colds; soothes the sore 
throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene isa powerful germicide, acting both as 
a curative and preventive in contagious diseases, 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cr )] %s best recom dation is its 30 years 
of successful use. 


For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or frem us, A@ec, in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE €0., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 
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The old tragedy of the sea is pictured in 
“Pasa Thalassa Thalassa,”’ the title of a 
page of poetry in Scribner's, from which 
we print Part 1. 


Pasa Thalassa Thalassa 
By Epwin ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


“ The sea is everywhere the sea” 


I 


Gone—faded out of the story, the sea-faring friend 
I remember? 

Gone for a decade, they say: never a word or a sign. 

Gone with his hard red face that only his laughter 
could wrinkle, . 

Down where men go to be still, by the old way of 
the sea. 


Never again will he come, with rings in his ears like 
a pirate, 

Back to be living and seen, here with his roses and 
vines; 

Here where the tenants are shadows and echoes of 
years uneventful, 

Memory meets the event, told from afar by the sea. 


Smoke that floated and rolled in the twilight away 
from the chimney 
Floats and rolls no more. 
instead, 

Down with a twittering flash go the smooth and 
inscrutable swallows, 

Down to the place made theirs by the cold work of 
the sea 


Wheeling and falling, 


Roses have had their day, and the dusk is on yarrow 
and wormwood— 

Dusk that is over the grass, drenched with memorial 
dew; 

Trellises lie like bones in a ruin that once was a garden, 

Swallows have lingered and ceased, shadows and 
echoes are all. 





A FRIENDLY GROCER 
Dropped a Valuable Hint About Coffee. 





“For about eight years,’’ writes a Mich. 
woman, ‘‘I suffered from nervousness—part 
of the time down in bed with nervous pros- 
tration. 

“Sometimes I would get numb and it 
would be almost impossible for me to speak 
fora spell. At other times I would have 
severe bilious attacks, and my heart would 
flutter painfully when I would walk fast, or 
sweep. 

“Thave taken enough medicine to start a 
small drug store, without any benefit. One 
evening our grocer was asking Husband how 
I was and urged that I quit coffee and use 
Postum, so he brought home a pkg. and I 
made it according to directions and we were 
both delighted with it. 

“*So we quit coffee altogether and used 
only Postum. I began to get better in a 
month’s time and look like another person, 
the color came back to my cheeks, I began 
to sleep well, my appetite was good and I 
commenced to take on flesh and become in- 
terested in everything about the house. 

“Finally I was able to do all my own 
work without the least sign of my old 
trouble. I am so thankful for the little 
book, ‘The Road to Wellville.’ It has done 
meso much good. I haven’t taken medicine 
of any kind for six months and don’t 
need any. 

“‘A friend of ours who did not like Pos- 
tum as she made it, liked mine, and when 
she learned to boil it long enough hers was 
as good as mine. It's easy if you follow direc- 
tions.’? Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genv- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 





This dinner set is made and 
decorated at the famous Havi- 
land Pottery, Limoges, France, 
a pottery which stands pre- 
eminent for its dinner ware. It 
is a complete dinner set of 113 
pieces, a beautiful full-spray pink 
rose design, with continuous 
heavy gold edging on the border 
of each piece; also heavy gilt 
handles. A conservative price 
for this set, if sold at regular 
value, would be $60.00. 


We have only 100 of these sets, 
and will fill orders as they come, 
at the low price of $35.00. On 
this particular offer we will pay 
the freight to any point this side 
of the Mississippi. 


The full contents of the set are as follows: 


12 dinner plates, 12 breakfast plates, 
12 tea plates, 12 soup plates, 12 fruit 
saucers, 12 individual butters, 1 cov- 
ered butter, 1 soup tureen, 2 covered 
vegetable dishes, 2 uncovered vegeta- 
ble dishes,3 meat platters,r pickle dish, 
12 tea cups, 12 saucers, I sauce boat 
and stand. Total number pieces 113. 
(Each piece counts.—For instance, covered 
dishes count two pieces.) Order No. 108. 








A China Opportunity 


Have you seen the Flat-Globe of the World and Geographical History, both edited by Commander R. E. Peary ? 
We are now the sole publishers. This great work is beiter than a round ball globe, and costs only3 per cert. as much. 
Every school and home should have one. Ask us for full descriptive pamphlet. 





The 
Wanamaker Catalog 


Our general Catalog forthe Spring 
and Summer is now ready. A pos- 
tal request will bring it to you. 
Ask for samples also, if you 
wish them. 


Ever notice what a wide difference there is 
in catalogs? The Wanamaker-Kind is 
something more than a mere list of goods, 
with prices. The best Ideas from New 
York, Philadelphia and Paris are brought 
to your very door. Every offering is “on 
honor.” 





The contents of this catalog are not 
confined to wearing apparel for Women 
and Children, but include also full lines 
of Men’s goods, Hats, Shoes, Gloves, 
Underwear, etc. The catalog also in- 
cludes Bedding, Beds, Carpets, Furni- 
ture,Glassware,China, Japanese Goods, 
Sporting Goods, Lamps, Sewing Ma- 
chines, General Housefurnishing, etc. 


We ship goods all over the world, and each 
shipment must arrive safely, and must 
prove satisfactory—or else we want it back 
at our expense, 

Just write us, ‘‘Please send Catalog No. 16.’’ 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 
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your next house cleaning Bee ~« 
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One “National” Style Bookis Yours 


One copy of this famous Style Book Is 
Yours—is here reserved for You. You may 
as well have it, you may as well Write for 
it To-day. 


No one can even know all the new fash- 
ions without this Style Book. It is the most 
complete guide to stylish and becoming 
dress, the most interesting and advantage- 
ous Style Book ever published. 





It pictures for 
you all the new 
waists, 98 cents to 
$7.98; and skirts, 
$1.49 to $14.98, 
and dresses, 
$3.98 to $29.98, 
and all kinds of 
wearing apparel 
for Women, Miss- 
es and Children 
—and all these 
beautiful new 
garments are of- 
fered you at 
“NATIONAL ” 
Prices — prices 
that mean a very 
important saving 
for you. 

Not to write for 
your copy of the 
“NATIONAL” 
Style Book Now 
is to pass an op- 
portunity, is to 
needlessly yield 
to some one else 
all the pleasure 
and profit, all the 
delight and ad- 
vantage of the 
book we want to 
send to you—of 
Your Style Book 
we have reserved 
for You. 

This Style Book 
also shows you 
the most won- 
derful garments 
in the Fashion 
World: 


“NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits m.2 $10 » $40 


Measure 

Any suit will be cut to your measure from your 
own choice of over 450 materials. And all the risk 
of fitting and pleasing you will be ours. Twenty- 
two years’ex perience in making suits from measure- 
ments sent by mail has so perfected our methods, 
so trendened our experience that we are able to 
give with each suit this guarantee: 


The “NATIONAL” policy 


Every *‘ NATIONAL’ Garment has the ** NagIoNAL”’ 
Guarantee Tag—our signed Guarantee —&ttached. 
This tag says that you may return any ** NATIONAL”’ 
garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund 
your money and pay express charges both ways. 

he ** NATIONAL’ prepays expressage and postage 
to all parts of the world. 

To write now for this Style Book will be to gras 
an opportunity, but in writing for your Style Boo 
be sure to state whether you wish samples of ma- 
terials for a Tailored Suit, and state the colors you 
prefer. : Samples are sent gladly, but only when 
asked for, = | they are well worth asking for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
229 West 24th Street, New York City 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
THE BOYISH ALFONSO 


‘““You wanted me to complete your col- 
lection, didn’t you, M. Paoli?” 

The man addrest turned quickly from 
the window of the sleeping-car in which he 
was traveling northward from the Spanish 
frontier. He saw a tall, slim young man 
standing at the door of the compartment, 
with a cigaret between his lips and a soft 
felt hat on his head. ‘‘His long, slender 
figure looked very smart and supple in a 
pale-gray traveling-suit; and a broad smile 
lit up his bronzed face, his smooth, boyish 
face, adorned with a large Bourbon hooked 
nose, planted like an eagle’s beak between 
two very black eyes, full of fire and humor.” 

This was Mr. Xavier Paoli’s first intro- 
duction to the youthful King of Spain, who 
was then, in the spring of 1905, making his 
first official visit to France, during which 
Mr. Paoli was to watch over him as 
*‘Special Commissioner of the Sfireté Gé- 
nérale, Detailed to Accompany Royal Visi- 
tors to France.’’ Mr. Paoli is relating in 
McClure’s some of his ‘‘ Recollections of the 
Kings and Queens of Europe,” and tells us 
about Alfonso in the February number. 
Tho he was ‘perplexed by the unconven- 
tional, amusing, jocular way”’ in which 
his royal charge had interrupted his ‘‘noc- 
turnal contemplations,’’ there was much 
consolation in the fact that this King, at 
any rate, had “nothing commonplace about 
him.”’ Mr. Paoli goes on to pay his respects 
to Alfonso’s inexhaustible spirits, eager 
curiosity, great bodily activity, and inter- 
esting conversation. Yet when there was 
need of it, one saw ‘‘his features wearing an 
expression of singular dignity, his gait 
proud and lofty, compelling in all of us a 
respect for the impressive authority that 
emanated from his whole person.’’ And, 
at last, when Alfonso had reached Paris and 
had made a similar favorable impression on 
the Government and the people, this 
guardian of his travels went home recalling 
a remark made by an old Spanish diplo- 
matist—‘‘ The King would charm the bird 
from the tree!”’ 

Mr. Paoli has much to say of the King’s 
courtship and marriage. 


When the King went to England, no one 
doubted for a moment that he would return 
engaged—and engaged to Patricia of Con- 
naught. Asa matter of fact, when the two 
young people met, they did not attract each 
other. But, at the ball given in the King’s 
honor at Buckingham Palace, Alphonso 
never took his eyes off a fair-haired young 

















princess, whose radiant beauty shed all the 
| glory of spring around her. 





NOT in any MILK TRUST Original and Genuine 


HORLICK’ 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
Others are Imitations—Ask for Horlick’s— Everywhere. 
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THE STORY OF THE PEANUT SHELLS 


As everyone knows, C. W. Post of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, is not only a maker of 
breakfast foods, but he is a strong indi- 
vidualist who believes that the trades-uniong 
are a menace to the liberty of the country. 

Believing this, and being a “ natural. 
born” scrapper for the right, as he sees it 
Post, for several years past, has been engaged 
in a ceaseless warfare against ‘‘the Labor 
Trust,’’ as he likes to call it. 


Not being able to secure free and untram- 
meled expression of his opinions on this sub- 
ject through the regular reading pages of the 
newspapers, he has bought advertising 
space for this purpose, just as he is .accus- 
tomed to for the telling of his Postum 
“story,” and he has thus ~pent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in denouncing trades- 
unionism. 


Asa result of Post’s activities the people 
now know a whole lot about these organi- 
zations: how they are honeycombed with 
graft, how they obstruct the development 
of legitimate business, curtail labor’s out- 
put, hold up manufacturers, graft upon their 
own membership, and rob the public. 
Naturally Post is hated by the trades- 
unionists, and intensely. 


He employs no union labor, so they can 
not call out his men, and he defies their ef- 
forts at boycotting his products. The latest 
means of “ getting’’ Post is the widespread 
publication of the story that a car which 
was recently wrecked in transmission was 
found to be leaded with empty peanut shells, 
which were being sinc from the south 
to Post’s establishment at Battle Creek. 

This canard probably originated with 
President John Fitzgerald of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, who, it is said, stated 
it publicly, as truth. 

Post comes back and gives Fitzgerald the 
lie direct. He denounces Fitzgerald’s state- 
ment as a deliberate falsehood, an under- 
handed and cowardly attempt to injure his 
business, having not the slightest basis 
in fact. As such an effort it must be re- 
garded. It is significant that this statement 
about ‘‘the peanut shells’? is being given 
wide newspaper publicity. In the “ patent 
inside’’ of an eastern country paper I find 
it, and the inference naturally is that labor- 
unionites are insidiously spreading this lie. 

An institution (ora man) which will re- 
sort to moral intimidation and to physical 
force, that will destroy machinery and burn 
buildings, that will maim and kill if neces- 
sary to effect its ends, er would not 
hesitate to spread falsehood for the same 
purposes. 

We admire Post. While we have no 
enmity toward labor unions, so long as 
they are conducted in a honest, ‘‘live-and- 
let-live’? kind of a way, we have had 
enough of the tarred end of the stick to 
sympathize thoroughly with what he is 
trying todo. He deserves support. Aman 
like Post can not be killed, even with lies. 
They are a boomerang, every time. Again 
we know, for hasn’t this weapon, every 
weapon that could be thought of, been used 
(and not simply by labor unions) to put 
us out of business too? 

Iam going to drink two cups of Postum 
every morning from this time on, and put 
myself on a diet of Grape-Nuts. Bully for 
Post!— Editorial in The American Journal of 
Clinical Medicine. 


PULPIT and GRAVE 


Funeral sermons by leading preachers of America, 
England, Germany, France. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 








FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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“Who is that?” asked the King. 

“Princess Ena of Battenberg,’’ was the 
reply. 

The two were presented, danced and 
talked together, and met again on the next 
day and on the following days. 

And, when the King returned to Spain, he 
left his heart in England. 


Among many incidents told of the royal 
courting, carried on at Biarritz, we quote 
the following: 


One day the two young people, accom- 
panied by the Princesses Frederica and 
Beatrice and the whole little Court, walked 
to the end of the grounds, to a spot near 
the lake where two holes had been newly 
dug. A gardener stood waiting for them, 
carrying two miniature fir-plants in his 
arms. 

“This is mine,” said the King. 

’ “And this is mine,” said the Princess in 
French, for they constantly spoke French 
together. 

‘“We must plant the trees side by side,” 
declared the King, ‘‘so that they may 
always remind us of these never-to-be- 
forgotten days.” 

No sooner said than done. In accordance 
with the old English tradition, the two of 
them, each laying hold of a spade, dug up 
the earth and heaped it around the shrubs, 
with shouts of laughter that rang clear 
through the silent wood. Then, when the 
King, who, in spite of his strength of arm, 
is a poor gardener, perceived that the 
Princess had finished her task first— 

“There is no doubt about it,” he said, 
“TI am very awkward! I must put in a 
month or two with the Engineers!”’ 

On returning to the villa, he gave the 
Princess her first present—a heart set in 
brilliants. It was certainly a day of sym- 
bols. 

It seems, however, that Alfonso managed 
to keep away from the fair Princess long 
enough to have this rather amusing ad- 
venture: 


One morning, he took it into his head to 
motor away to the parched and desolate 
country of the Landes, which stretches 
from Bayonne to Bordeaux. After a long 
and weary drive, he decided to take the 
train back from Dax. Accompanied by his 
friend Sefior Quinofies de Leon, he made for 
the station, where the two young men, 
tired out and soaked in perspiration, sat 
down in the refreshment-room. 

““Give us some lunch, please,”’ said the 
King, who was ravenously hungry, to the 
lady at the bar. 

The refreshment-room, unfortunately, 
was very meagerly supplied. When the 


Pears 


A soft, fine grained skin 





is a valued possession. 
Pears’ Soap gives title to 


ownership. 
Established in 1789. 








CALKINS &* HOLDEN 250 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK ‘ADVERTISING 


anuary 18, 1910. 
Smith mier ewriter Company, 


Advertiding Department, 
yracuse, N. Y. 
Gentle H 
For your next advertisement we 
would suggest that you explain the use 


of the column finder and paragrapher 


about as follows: 






















Press key 4 and the carriage moves to the point 
where the date is to be written. So with the 
address, the paragraphs and the signature—a single 
key, pressed, brings the carriage to the writing 
point. This is the Combination Column Finder 
and Paragrapher—a wonderful time saver in letter 
writing and tabulating—an exclusive feature of 


the new Model 10 











Write us about it. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Branches Everywhere 








Adjustable Shelves—Sliding Doors 


The Danner Sectional Bookcase leads them all, yet costs no more. 
The only sectional case with vertical sliding doors—doors which are 
always out of the way, open or shut—doors which glide noiselessly on rub- 
ber-tired casters. They fit closely behind the edges of the case, making 
it practically dust-proof. It’s the only sectional case with adjustable 
shelves, which can be arranged to suit any sized books. It’s built in 
double sections which makes it much firmer than other sectional cases 
and gives it the attractive appearance of a massive, one-piece case. 


Danner Sectional Bookcases 


They are the only sanitary sectional bookcases made. Dust and 
dirt cannot accumulate beneath them, because they're built away from 
the floor. They’re the only sectional bookcases having a consultation 
leaf, which is exceptionally handy for resting books upon. 

Danner Sectional Bookcases can be had in Quartered Oak or Mahog- 
any and in all the latest styles of finish. They can be furnished with 
either plain or leaded art glass doors. 

Send for our FREE catalog today and see the many novel effects 
that can be obtained for both home and office. 


THE JOHN DANNER MFG. CO., 21 Harris Street, Canton, O. 
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two traveling companions had eaten up the 
sorry fare represented by a few eggs and 
sandwiches, which had probably been 
waiting more than a month for a traveler 
to arrive, the King, whose appetite was far 
from being satisfied, called the barmaid, a 
fat and matronly Béarnaise with an upper 
lip adorned with a pair of thick mustachios. 

“Have you nothing else to give us?”’ he 
asked. - 

“Thavea paté de foie gras, but—it’svery 
expensive,” said the decent creature, who 
did not see a serious customer in this 
famished and dusty young man. 

“‘ Never mind; let’s haveit,’’ said the King. 

The woman brought her pdté, which 
was none too fresh; but how great was her 








How to Meet the 
Higher Cost of Living 


Tre most effective way is fo increase 
your income. If you are receiving 
less than 6% upon your savings, the way 
is open to you to realize a larger return by 
investing in the 6% Gold Bonds of the 
American Real Estate Company. These 
Bonds pay the highest interest return con- 
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amazement when she saw the two travelers 
devour not only the liver, but the fat as 
well! The pot was emptied and scraped 
clean in the twinkling of an eye. 

Pleased with her successful morning’s 
trade, and encouraged by the King’s ebul- 
lient good humor, the barmaid sat down at 
the royal table and began to tell the King 
her family affairs, questioning him with 
maternal solicitude. When, at last, the 
hour of departure struck, they shook hands 
with each other warmly. 

Some time afterward, the King was pass- 
ing through Dax by rail, and, as the train 
steamed into the station, he said to me: 

“T have an acquaintance at Dax. I'll 
| Show her to you. She is charming.” 
| The plump Béarnaise was there, more 
|mustachioed than ever. I will not at- 
|tempt to describe her comic bewilderment 
at recognizing her former customer in the 
person of the King. He was delighted, and, 
giving her his hand— 

“You won't refuse to say how-do-you-do 
to me, I hope?’’ he asked, laughing. 

The thing turned her head; what was 
bound to happen happened! she became 
indiscreet. From that time onward, she 





to see if ‘‘her friend’’ the King were among 
the passengers! And when, instead of 
stepping out on the platform, he satisfied 
himself with giving her a friendly nod from 
behind the pane, she felt immensely disap- 
pointed; in fact, she was even a little 
offended. 

Mr. Paoli was present at the wedding 
festivities in Madrid and gives this account 
of the attempted assassination which broke 
in upon the pomp and joyance of the day: 


Finding no seat in the Church of Los 
Geronimos, the dimensions of which are 
small, I took refuge in one of the Court 
stands erected along the route taken by the 
|sovereigns; and I was watching the pro- 
|cession pass on its return to the palace, 
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| when my ears were suddenly deafened by a 
tremendous explosion. At first no one 
realized where it came from; we thought 
that it was the report of a cannon-shot, 
fired to announce the end of the ceremony. 
But suddenly loud yells arose, people 
hustled one another and rushed away, 
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madly shouting: 

“Tt’sa murder! The King and Queen are 
killed!’’ 

Terrified, I tried to hasten to the street 
| from which the cries came. A file of sol- 
diers, drawn up across the roadway, stopt 
me. I then ran to the palace, where I ar- 
rived at exactly the same moment as the 
royal coach, from which the King and the 
young Queen alighted. They were pale, but 
calm. The King held his wife’s hand ten- 
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looked into every train that stopt at Dax, | 
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derly in his own, and stared in dismay at 
the long white train of her bridal dress, 
stained with great blotches of blood. Filled 
with horror, I went up to Alphonso XIII. 

“Oh, Sir!” I cried, “‘at least both of you 
are safe and sound!” 

“Yes,” he replied. Then, lowering his 
voice, he added: “But there are some 
killed. Poor people! What an infamous 
thing!” : 

Under her great white veil, the Queen, 
standing between Queen Maria Christina 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg, both 
still trembling, wept silent tears. Then 
the King, profoundly moved, drew nearer 
to her and kissed her slowly on the cheek, 
whispering these charming words: 

“IT do hope that you are not angry with 
me for the emotion that I have involun- 
tarily caused you?”’ 

What she replied I did not hear: I only 
saw a kiss. 

Notwithstanding the warm manifesta- 
tions of loyalty which the people of Spain 
lavished upon their sovereigns on the fol- 
lowing day, Queen Victoria is said to have 
been long haunted by the horrible spectacle 
that she had beheld, and to have retained 
an intense feeling of terror and sadness from 
that tragic hour. But, God be praised, 
everything passes. When, later, I had the 
honor of again finding myself in attendance 
upon the King and Queen, at Riarritz and 
in Paris, I recognized once more the happy 
and loving young couple I had known at 
the time of their engagement. Alphonso 
XIII. had the same gaiety, the same high 
spirits as before; and the Queen’s mind 
seemed to show no trace of painful mem- 
ories or gloomy apprehensions. 

In the course of the first journey that I 
took with them a year after the murderous 
attempt in Madrid, the King himself ac- 
quainted me with the real cause of this 
happy quietude so promptly recovered. 
Walking into the compartment where I was 
sitting, he lifted high into the air a pink 
and chubby child, and, holding it up for me 
to look at, said, with more than a touch of 
pride in his voice: 

“There! What do you think of him? 
Isn't he splendid ?’’ 








THE HISTORIAN OF THE CHERRY-TREE 


Ir is to Mason L. Weems, ‘Parson 
Weems,’’ that we are indebted for the 
cherry-tree story and the many other 
anecdotes of Washington’s youth, which 
together form what historians now call 
the ‘‘ Washington myth,” but which, never- 
theless, are still the basis of the average 
American’s conception of Washington’s 
character. Of Washington’s earliest biog- 
tapher we are told by Walter B. Norris in 
The National Magazine (Boston, February) 
that, altho little has been written of him, 
he was one of the most interesting public 
characters of his time. 





In the spacious mansion of the Southern 
planter or in the cabin of the ‘‘ poor white”’ 
one might meet him plying his trade as a 
book-agent. On the Sabbath one might 
find him preaching to rich or poor, or, as 
one traveler did, preaching ‘‘an eloquent 
extempore sermon’’ before the legislature 
of a Southern State. One might meet him 
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° cured him of that by showing him how 


writing biographies or moral pamphlets, or, 
in Philadelphia, consulting his employer | 
and publisher, Mathew Carey. 

Better still, if one was fortunate enough 
to visit him at his wife’s old home at Belle 
Air, not far from Mount Vernon, one 
might hear him, in his moments of relaxa- 
tion, even play a few Scottish airs on his 
violin, for his descendants deny that he took 
his violin with hiin on his journeys or ever 
played for a wandering showman. Kindly, 
cheerful, with a wit that made him the life 
of every company he entered, he was al- 
together a delightful companion. Yet he 
was a man of convictions; had, as a young 
man, freed the slaves bequeathed him by 
his father, wrote one of the first books on 
temperance, and spoke boldly against the 
popular vices of the day. 


Parson Weems seems to have come into 
contact with Washington soon after the 
close of the Revolution, and to have had 
considerable intercourse with him during 
the last years of Washington’s life. On 
July 3, 1799, Mr. Norris notes, ‘‘ Wash- 
ington acknowledged the receipt from 
Weems of a copy of ‘The Immortal Men- 
tor,’ a book edited by Weems, and a sort of 
guide to health, wealth and salvation,” 


in his book-store in Dumfries, Virginia, |. 
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and a few weeks later he recommended a 
political pamphlet by Weems entitled: 
“The Philanthropist; or, A Good Twenty- 
five cents worth of Political Love Powder, 
for Honest Adamsites and Jeffersonians.” 
Mr. Norris is therefore assured that ‘‘the 
opportunities open to Weems to secure 
first-hand information about Washing- 
ton’s life were much greater than has 
generally been supposed.”’ Through his 
relatives, and other associates who were 
intimate with General Washington, ‘‘and 
also through other friends whom he met in 
his book-selling journeys through Virginia, 
he might easily come upon stories which 
had never been published.’’ To quote: 


This view is supported by the manner in 
which Weems introduces his famous story 
of the cherry-tree. 

“Some idea,’’ says Weems, ‘“‘of Mr. 
Washington's plan of education in this 
respect may be collected from the follow- 
ing anecdote, related to me twenty years 
ago by an aged lady, who was a distant 
relative and when a girl spent much of her 
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time in the family.” 

She told Weems how Washington refused 
to share with his brothers and sisters an 
apple she had given him and how his father 


generous the apple-tree was with its fruit. 
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e| Then follows the cherry-tree story itself: 
SSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSSESSES O . . . 

“The following anecdote is a case in 
point. It is too valuable to be lost, and too 
true to be doubted, for it was communicated 
to me by the same excellent lady to whom 
I am indebted for the last. 

““When George was about six years old, 
he was made the wealthy owner of a 
hatchet, of which, like most little boys, he 
was immoderately fond; and was con- 
tinually going about chopping everything 
that came in his way. Oneday, in the gar- 
den, where he often amused himself hack- 
ing his mother’s pea-sticks, he unluckily 
tried the edge of his hatchet on the body 
of a beautiful young English cherry-tree, 
which he barked so terribly that I don’t 
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believe the tree ever got the better of it. 
The next morning the old gentleman, 
finding out what had befallen his tree, 
which, by the by, was a great favorite, 
came into the house, and with much 
warmth asked for the mjschievous author, 
declaring at the same time that he would 
not have taken five guineas for it. Pres- 
ently George and his hatchet made their 
appearance. ‘George,’ said his father, 
‘do you know who killed that beautiful 
little cherry-tree yonder in the garden?’ 

“This was a tough question, and 
George staggered under it for a moment, 
but quickly recovered himself, and looking 
at his father, with the sweet face of youth 
brightened with the inexpressible charm 
of all-conquering truth, he bravely cried 
out, ‘I can’t tell a lie, Pa, I can’t tell a 
lie, Pa, I did cut it with my hatchet.’ 

“*“Run to my arms, you dearest boy,’ 
cried his father in transports, ‘run to my 
arms; glad am I, George, that you killed 
my tree; for you have paid me for it a 
thousand-fold. Such an act of heroism in 
my son is worth more than a thousand 
trees, tho blossomed with silver, and their 
fruits of purest gold.’”’ 

The cherry-tree story does not seem to 
exist in any other form or to have ever been 
attributed to any other character in history. 
The colonial regard for fruit-trees is reflected 
in the laws of Virginia, by which various 
enactments in 1691, 1705, and 1748 pro- 
vided a penalty of one hundred pounds of 
tobacco for allowing one’s animals to bark 
fruit-trees. In England at the same time 
the penalty for cutting. a fruit-tree was 
death. Wanton injury to a cherry-tree 
was, therefore, a serious matter, and an 
act of this sort by young Géorge, with the 
further feature that when asked about it he 
spoke the truth, would be remembered by 
his relatives and neighbors. 


Parson Weems preached for some time 
at Pohick Church, near Mount Vernon, 


and here an Englishman, John Davis, | 


heard him. He says: 


Hither I rode on Sunday and joined the 
congregation of Parson Weems, a minister 
of the Episcopal persuasion, who was cheer- 
ful in his mien that he might win men to 
religion. A Virginian churchyard on Sun- 
day resembles rather a race-course than a 
sepulchral ground. The ladies come to it 
in carriages and the men after dismounting 
make fast their horses to the trees. I was 
astounded on entering the yard to hear 
“steed threaten steed with high and boastful 
neigh.”” Nor was I less stunned by the 
rattling of carriage-wheels and the crack- 
ing of whips and the vociferations of the 
gentry to the negroes who accompanied 
them. But the discourse of Mr. Weems 
calmed every perturbation, for he preached 
the great doctrine of salvation as one who 
had felt its power. It was easy to discover 
that he felt what he said; and indeed so 
uniform was his piety that he might have 
applied to himself the words of the prophet: 
“My mouth shall be telling of the righteous- 
ness and salvation of Christ all the day 
long: for I know no end thereof.” 

After church I made my salutations to 
Parson Weems, and, having turned the 
discourse to divine worship, I asked him 
his opinion of the piety of the blacks. 
“Sir,” said he, ‘‘no people in this country 
prize the Sabbath more seriously than do 
the trampled-down negroes. They are 
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swift to hear; they seem to hear as for 
their lives. They are wakeful, serious, 
reverent, and attentive in God’s house, and 
gladly embrace opportunities of hearing 
his word. Oh, it is sweet preaching, when 
people are desirous of hearing. Sweet 
feeding the flock of Christ, when they have 
so good an appetite. 

‘How, sir, did you like my preaching?” 
“*Sir,” cried I, ‘‘it was a sermon to pull 
down the proud, and humble the haughty. 
I have reason to believe that many of your 
congregation were under spiritual and scrip- 
tural conviction of their sins. Sir, you 
spoke home to sinners. You knocked at 
the door of their hearts.” 

“I grant tnat,” said Parson Weems. 
“But I doubt (shaking his head) whether 
the hearts of many were not both barred 
and bolted against me.” 





A MAN WHO GETS THINGS DONE 


“I pon’t want The Star’s editorials to be 
a lot of literary essays. I want to GET 
THINGS DONE.’’ This, according to a 
sketch in The American Magazine (Febru- 
ary), is the chief aim of William Rockhill 
Nelson, editor and owner of the Kansas 
City Star. We read further: 


To his fellow townspeople, who observe 
the things accomplished, he is a good deal 


huge bulk, with a heavily marked face 
topped by white hair, going to and from 
his office in a touring-car, or driving through 
the beautiful residence suburb which he is 
building up. Of the man himself they 
know little except as they see him exprest 
in an institution—the newspaper which he 
edits, which embodies his personality, his 
restless energy, his consuming hatred for 
shams and special privilege. The Star 
he has made an essential part of the life of 
the town. It comes pounding on the door 
twice a day, and a Kansas City man re- 
marked recently that in fifteen years of 
residence he had known only two families 
who didn’t take the paper. 

In Kansas City they say that he likes to 
dominate, which somehow is a characteris- 
tic of men of his type. 

“‘T’ve tried at times to be gentle and 
diplomatic,” he said one day, ‘“‘but I’ve 
never done well in my stocking feet.”’ 

It is one of his axioms that The Star is 
failing in its duty if it is not going after 
some of the rascals hard enough to fetch 
frequent demands to ‘‘stop the paper.” 

But this passion for getting things done, 
for smashing ahead, is only the public ex- 
pression of a personality that is singularly 
rich and wholesome and that touches life 
at an infinite number of points. His as- 
sociates know him as a man with all the 
variety and freshness of interests of a boy. 

He is ready to discuss with enthusiasm 
the marks of a dog, the typography of a 
rare first edition, the excellency of short- 
horn cattle, the dwarfs of Velasquez, the 


of a mystery. They merely see a man of] ' 





FLEISCHMANN’S 
compnesseo YE AST 


HAS NO EQUAL 








W indow- glass 
lamp-chimneys 
are cheap, as 
paper-soled 
shoes are cheap 
—cheap to buy, 
but dear to use. 

Macbeth on a 
lamp = chimney 
means it is made 

Same Of tough glass, 
clear as crystal and that it won’t 
break from heat. 

Best grocers and lamp stores 


sell Macbeth Chimneys. 


My lamp-chimney book insures your getting 
the right chimney for any lamp. It is free, 
Address 





MacBETH, Pittsburgh. 


I \ To). 


THE OXYCEN 
TOOTH POWDER 


Most refreshing to the mouth. | Whitens the 
teeth and prevents decay. Mixed with water, 
it produces peroxide of hydrogen. 
Dentists oeng ee aa prescribe it. 
Sample and Booklet free on request. 
McKESSON &ROBBINS,NEW YORK 























Crystals , me 





should be purchased for the 
following good reasons: 


It is a PURE oil, so pure that it is 
positively free from disagreeable taste 
and odor. Children take it without per- 
suasion. It digests readily, does not 
cling to the palate, and never "repeats." 

It is made and bottled by Peter 
Moller at his own factory at the Nor- 
way fisheries—no adulteration possible. 

Not sold in bulk. You know you get 


the genuine when you receive the flat 
oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 
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Two Helpful Books For 


Every Home 


| part of the peasant women in the develop- | 
ment of France, and the best way to make 
strawberry shortcake. The past doesn’t 
interest him particularly except in its 
bearing on the present and the future. 
With his keen observation he has a whim- 
sical humor that makes him the best com- 
panion in the world. He likes to eat, 
he likes to sleep, he likes his friends, he 
likes beautiful things, and he likes to be in 
the game. So he finds the proposition of 
living ‘‘bully.’’ 


PLOWING WITH DOGS 


Tuat the dog is practically the sole 
means of transportation, the only ‘‘com- 
moni carrier,’’ of the North isa familiar fact. 





The Good Old Paint 


An old gentleman recently remarked: 
“Twenty-five years ago paint never cracked or 
scaled, I've seen pure white lead paint wear 
a without a blemish.” 

t was before mixtures of chalk, clay, barytes, 
benzine and water began to as paint. Those days 
White Lead and Linseed Oil were applied straight, by 
practical painters. 





















Either book is worth having. Both 
are worth asking for. 

One—the new Globe“Wernicke Book- 
case catalogue suggests library furnish- 
ings and arrangement. The other con- 
tains lists of the ‘‘World’s Best Books” 
for children and adults. Both sent 
upon request. 


Globe=Wervicke 
Elastic Bookcases 


are sold at uniform prices, freight prepaid 
everywhere. 

We not only furnish the most economical 
and practical bookcases forthe home—but 
we now assist you in a substantial way by 
furnishing plans of artistic library inte- 
riors, and by giving you authoritative lists 
of the best books published. 

Catalogue and Book Lists will be mailed 
free. Simply address Dept..V. 

The Globe “Wernicke Ca. Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway 


Chicago, 224-228 Wal Avenue 
Boston, 91-93 Federal Street 


Property owners can still be sure of reliable painting 
—you can still get the ‘‘g old-time paint,”’ better 
now than ever. Many improvements have been made 
in White manufacture. Today you have the 

ate: 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


But, according to the Rev. Egerton R. 
Young’s recent book, ‘‘The Battle of the 
Bears,’ the dog-team can haul a plow as | 
well as a sledge. To quote: 


With the dogs the summer was generally 
one long, restful holiday. My Indian fisher- 
man with his nets kept them well supplied 
with the daintiest of whitefish. So I felt “The Lead With the Spread” 
perfectly justified in breaking in a little on which represents the highest development in Pure 

P : AS White Lead production. Carter is the best of all whit 
that holiday by §iving them the oppor- Leadp~the pees, snest coal’ oath most scientifically 
tunity of helping me in my summer work. made. Carter is several shades whiter than ordinary 

With the help of my little son, who loved nay Hi irene ap poor ng ra egal 
the dogs and was loved by them, I har- durable and elastic film. Wears down gradually— 
nessed up eight of the biggest and strongest say x of oe remove it. ee 

. . ie 
fellows, and, arranging them in four teams, beach: ped Ber mee i mas ef eatifactocy service 
we attached them to the plow as a farmer and square yards of surface covered, is the most economi- 

ee ae cal paint on the market. Your x can supply you 
wou 1S NOLses. with Carter—take no substitute. 

Then the work, or rather, at first, the sect lease send immediately Sot pe ealeaiie Seve bak. 
fun began. The dogs had been trained to Mates wed Suen ta how Penn eee 
go on the jump, and so our greatest 
difficulty was to make them go slowly. | 
When the word ‘‘ Muarche!’’—‘‘ Go!"’—was | 
shouted, they sprang together in such uni- | 
son and with such strength that the weight 


k we send a set of modern and practical color plates 
showing how real houses look when properly painted. 

of the heavy steel plow in the stiff ‘soil was 

as nothing to them. 


CarteryWhite Lead Co. 
12067 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 
I prided myself on being, for a mission- 
ary, a fairly good amateur plowman; but, 


Factories: Chicago—Omaha (20) 
in spite of all my skill and efforts, those 
eager dogs would sometimes get the point of 
the plow up, and before I could get it down 
into the soil again, they, with the pressure 
off, were away with a rush, and there was no 
stopping them until we were at the fence 
on the opposite side of the field. 

Sometimes we did fairly well by having 
my little son walk ahead, or rather between 
the two dogs of the first team. It was 
hard work for the little fellow, as he fre- 
quently tumbled down, and then two or 
three pairs of dogs would run over him 
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I Can Increase 
Your Earnings 


If you want an independent 
business of yourown requir- 
ing no capital, mail your 
name and address and let me 
send you our Big Free 62- 
Page Book showing how 
you may earn $3,000 to $10,000 
a year in the 
Real Estate, Brokerage 
and Insurance Business 
Our system is a positive success. It equips you to con- 
duct these money-making branches, and gives you a 
valuable Commercial Law Cour-e Free. Clerks, Book 
Keepers, Salesmen, Agents, Solicitors and others should 
investigate this. Send no money gimmely your name and 
dress and I will mail you our Big 2-Page Book, 
absolutely free. Write today. 
THE CROSS CO., 3519 REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Safety F.azor Blades 1. 
Made Sharper Than New&#2"- 


“To Be Sure It’s Pure, 
Look for CARTER on the Keg” 


























n Free Trial 


I mean just what I 
advertise !—Y ou neither 
agree to purchase my 
ty writer after trial nor to 
obligate yourself in smpwer 
to purchase. You makeno 
first payment—no deposit— 





: ou pay no express charges. 
Fea pintee "eharpanet OY before they were stopt. But, not a whit +The new FOX VISIBLE 
only way’’), 30c the dozen. 80,000 iscours 7 sere TYPEWRITERrepresents 
ceetins cutee aenaean discouraged, he would scramble up out of 


to-day the highest type of 
typewriter building and is 
absolutely unequaled 

Py any other typewriter on 
the market. It gives full Visible Writing, has a 
back Space Key, Tabulator, Two-color Ribbon with 
Automatic Movement and Removable Spools, In- 
terchangeable Carriages and Platens, Line Lock, 
Stencil Cutting Device and Changeable Speed-— it 
is extremely Durable and almost Noiseless. 


At My Expense—Not Yours 


the furrow and from among the dogs and 
traces, and beg to be allowed to try again. 

Thus we experimented until we got the 
intelligent dogs to understand what was 
required of them. Then the work, altho 
of course laborious, was a great delight. 

{ plowed up my garden and the few little 
fields which I had, and after sowing my 











EEE) 
WR fax. Pres. Fox Typewriter Cal 


for convenient mailing wrapper. 
Es KEENEDGE CO., 616 Keenedge eee" | 
Building. CHICAGO. 


WANTED 
A MAN of big calibre 


In a Live Western City 











A man of some Means who can invest at least aang harrowed it in with the dogs. They WU ics ickesooadem moose 19. 
$10,000—A Man of Faith who is willing to learn— || liked dragging the harrow better than the 5 Sep mae sy > 
a man of Ability who is willing to work at a fair || plow because I could let them go faster |] writer Co.,2802-2812 Front St. 5 





Grand Rapids. Mich 
Dear Sir:—Please arrange 
for the free trial of a Fox Vis- 
ible Typewriter at your ex- 


salary in the ag. ba, os p>.) with us to make with it 


his interest in the business multiply in value. The 
business is an established advertising and sales 
campaign service with immense earning power 
demonstrated. We want him to see the profit 

















. : $ pense. 
possibilities :—then work for them. We want a A Friend in Need.—'‘Here’s the doctor 
road gauge business man of executive force, tact again miss. Don’t you think he comes || Name.cescccccesssiecsecsecscsseenee 
and diplomacy in a managerial capacity. If you ee d >” 
are the right man, this is .your opportunity. || more often than he needs to? a ORT er Ae 
ae ADCRO , Omaha, Nebr. All “Tt all depends; he may be very poor, | 
replies confidential. Marie!” —Frou-Frou. eatiitee teil ltoahualtens 
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The New Book of 
Biltmore Nursery— 


“Flowering Trees 
and Shrubs” — 


Gives full information as to 
the habits and characteristics of 
this class of ornamentals, and 
shows many of the best kinds as 
grown in typical gardens, lawns, 
and yards. In this way it sug- 
gests numerous pleasing ideas 
for planting home grounds, large and small. 


A Hint of What this New Book Is Like 


Flowering Crab-Apple, shown in the lower picture, 
is thus described by the book : ‘‘ With perfume laden 
—sweet fragrance with every breath wafted here and 
there by spring’s soft air; with harmony of color— 
blushing pink and rose from opening bud to falling 
flower so bright and fair; this is the call of the Wild 
Crab-Apple. The answer, gentle reader, you know 
too well, for who has not responded? Their dainty 
flowers, with enticing sweetness, make fast friends,” 


How You May Get a Copy Free 


It cost a great deal of money to produce this book— 
some thirty cents a copy—and each copy takes three 
cents postage. No promiscuous distribution to per- 
sons not interested in home ground decoration is 
practicable, therefore, but we will gladly send a copy 
free of all charge to any one who wishes to plan the 
planting of home grounds, 


BILTMORE 
.,, NURSERY 


& 








: Box 839 





: Biltmore, 
N.C. 





























AT BARGAIN PRICES 


TR ES 8 Apples for $1.00. 6 Pears for $1.00. 
; 6 Plums for $1.00. 8 Cherries for $1.00. 
VW 12 Peachesfor$i.. Trees guaranteed. 
Write at once forillustrated Catalogue and 
ALLEN L. WOOD, Rochester, N. Y 





Bargain list. 





FEW HOMES REALLY REQUIRE 
ELABORATE PLANTING 


In most cases, the desired results, in pleasing and 
restful surroundings, can best be secured from a 
limited number of specimens, These must be select- 
ed and planted with a definite purpose in view, of 
course, and it is equally necessary that they shall 
have full vigor when they leave the nursery, so that 
they lose no time as a result of transplanting. The 
portion of a planting by Nelson’s Nurseries herewith 
shown gives a very concrete example of good judg- 
ment in the selection of trees and shrubs, both as to 
kind and quality. 


NELSON’S NEW BOOK 


“Landscapes Without Waiting” 


We have just published a profusely illustrated book, describ- 
ing the trees, plants and shrubs which our experience has shown 
to be well adapted to the Central West, and giving definite sug- 
gestions as to the purposes which are best served by each kind. 
**Landscapes Without Waiting’’ is an original book, in plan and 
contents, and will be found invaluable by any person interested 


in attractive outdoor surroundings. Each copy costs us over 
$1.00 and we cannot afford promiscuous distribution. The book 
will be sent free, on application, however, to any person 
west of Pittsburg and east of the Rocky Mountains who 


owns a home with garden, yard or grounds. To all others 
the price of the book is 50 cents, postpaid 
—the amount to be rebated on first order 


for $5.00 worth of stock. 
SWAIN NELSON & SONS COMPANY 
855 Marquette Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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TALKS WITH LEE AND GRANT 


Amonc the books of reminiscences which 
form really valuable additions to _his- 
torical knowledge and indispensable aids 
to an intimate acquaintance with the past, 
the San Francisco Argonaut places ‘‘My 
Day,” written recently by the wife of 
General Roger A. Pryor of the Confederate 
Army. One of her early acquaintances 
in Richmond was William Walker, the 
““Gray-Eyed Man of Destiny.” 


When he took leave of us, he gave me a 
perfect ambrotype picture of himself, 
probably the only genuine one extant. 
“Here I am, madam, and I’ve always been 
called an ugly fellow.’ I ventured the 
usual deprecatory remark, but he shook 
his head: 

“I’m afraid there’s no doubt about it! 
On my way here I heard a man close to 
my car window sing out, ‘Whar’s the Gray- 
eyed Man of Destiny?’ As he was close to 
me, I leaned out and said in a low tone, 
“Here, my friend!’ ‘Friend nothin’,’ he 
sneered; ‘an’ you’d better take in your 
ugly mug.’”’ 

Some time after General Pryor had been 
taken prisoner by Northern soldiers, 
General Lee visited Mrs. Pryor, and an- 
nounced that her husband was about to be 
released on parole. She gives us some of the 
ensuing conversation: 


“How long, madam, was General Pryor 
with me before he had a furlough?”’ 

“He never had one, I think,’ I answered. 

“Well, did I not take good care of him 
until we camped here so close to you?” 

“Certainly,” I said, puzzled to know 
the drift of these preliminaries. 

“T sent him home to you, I remember,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘for a day or two, and you 
let the Yankees catch him. Now he is 
coming back to be with you again on parole 
until he is exchanged. You must take 
better care of him in future.” 

I was too much overcome to do more than 
stammer a few words of thanks. 

Presently he added, ‘“‘ What are you going 
to say when I tell the General that in all 
this winter you have never once been to 
see me?” 

‘‘Oh, General Lee,’’ I answered, ‘‘I had 
too much mercy to join in your buttermilk 
persecution !”’ 

““Persecution!’’ he said; ‘“‘such things 
keep us alive! Last night, when I reached 
my headquarters, I found a card on my 
table with a hyacinth pinned to it, and 
these words: ‘For General Lee, with a 
kiss!’ He added, tapping his breast, “I 
have here my hyacinth and my card— 
and I mean to find my kiss!”’ 

The General, however, was not released, 
but was kept as hostage for the safety of a 
whom the Confederate 
Government had threatened to execute. 
Mr. McLean, of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
went to see Secretary Stanton on behalf of 
General Pryor, and found the Secretary 
with his daughter in his arms. Mr. Mc- 
Lean thought that this gave him an open- 
ing— 


officer 


“This is a charming fireside picture, 


Mr. Secretary! I warrant that little lady 





cares nothing for war or the Secretary of 
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Describing a wonderful col. 
lection of IRISES, PEOQ- 
NIES, gad PH iL OXES 
everywhere acknowledged 
to be the most complete ip 
this country—a quarter of a 
million Irises and Pecnies, 
in upwards of a thousand 
varieties, besides Delphin- 
iums, Poppies, Chrysanthe- 
mums and all the essentials 
of the Hardy Garden. 


A RETROSPECT 

A boy’s garden on a prairie 
farm out in Iowa which de- 
veloved a pesslonnte love of 
** growing things.”’ 

Then the great city and its 
cares, with ** a nameless long- 
ing,” till one day my doctor said: 
** Go back to the country and dig.”’ 

final surrender and an viter 
abandonment to an absorbing 
passion—a man's garden that 
long since overflowed. out into the 
open fields, a glorious riot of 
color, an intoxication of delight. 
Peonies, Irises, Phioxes—I must 
have them all, and for ten years I 
have gathered them from all over 
the world. 

(To be continued next month) 


The new catalogue te to a whe 
love hardy plants. ‘or it t i 
you have a garden, and are leaned 
BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries 


809A Penn Street, Reading, Pa. 
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1 Will Teach You 
to Grow Gladioli 


Of all the forms of gardening, I 
know of none more filled with pos- 
sibilities for a whole summer of en- 
joyment than the growing of Gladi- 
oli—if you start with my bulbs. 

A few years agol was an amateur, 
I have made a success with Gladi- 
oli, and socan you. I now devote 
many acres to growing Gladioli 
alone, and each year I harvest 
hundreds of varieties of the finest 
bulbs possible to produce. 

My handsome book ‘‘The Flower 
Superb,’’ tells how YOU can make 
Meadowvale Farm Gladioli produce 
splendid beds of bloom. This mag- 
nificent book is profusely illustra- 
ted with scenes from Meadowvale 
Farm. I shall be pleased to send 
you a copy, free. 


ARTHUR COWEE 
Meadow vale Farm, Box 68, Berlin,N.Y. 











The Gladiolus 
In Your Garden 


. 

50 varieties of Gladiolus : 3 Tuberose 
bulbs ; 3 varieties Dahlias; 1 pkt. 
Shasta Daisy Seed. One box contain- 
ing above for 50 cents prepaid to one 
address only. 


50 CENT BOX of BULBS 


Cushman’s Catalogue tells about Gla- 
diolus, how and when to plant, best 
kinds for least money. Dahlias, Shasta 
Daisies, Peonies and Philippine Lilies 
also. Send for this book, it's free. 
CUSHMAN GLADIOLUS COMPANY 

Box 13, Sylvania, Ohio 
















SPECIAL SEED OFFER 


Cc To introduce our high grade seeds we will 
y) 5 send a regular size packet of 
Beet, Improved Blood Turnip, 
Lettuce, May King, 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip, White tipped, 
Nasturtium, mixed, 





for 





168 Sweet Peas, Finest mixed, and a copy 
of our 1910 Seed Catalogue for 10c. 
Remember, these are reguiar size packets 
worth 25c., and should not be compared to those sent 
out in some collections. By all means send tote ie 
Catalogue. Larger and be’ than 





our tter ever. It’s 
M. H. BRUNJES & SON, EXGouLys.§.Y: 
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War! She has her father, and that fills all 
her ambition.” 

“You never said a truer word, did he, 
pet?” pressing the curly head close to his 
bosom. : 

“Well, then, Stanton, you wiil under- 


stand my errand. There are curly heads 
down there in old Virginia weeping out 
their bright eyes for a father loved just as 
this pretty baby loves you.’ 

“Yes, yes! Probably so, 

“Now ~_there’s Pryor 

But before another word could be said, 
the Secretary of War pushed the child 
from his knee and thundered: 

“He shall be hanged! Damn him!” 

Of a visit made after the war to General 
Grant, who had once refused to intervene 
when General Pryor was a prisoner and in 
danger of his life, Mrs. Pryor gives the 
following account: 

Altho I had visited Mrs. Grant, I had 
never seen the General. True, I had re- 
ceived many emphatic messages from him, 
but he had then required no answer. I be- 
gan to wonder what I should find to say to 
him—to plan something very gentle and 
pleasing in return for his fire and brimstone. 
I remembered that he had once told one of 
my friends that he often regretted he had 
never studied medicine instead of military 
tactics. Clearly, if it could be brought 
about by a little skilful management, no 
more fitting response to the sulfurous 
remarks he had made to me at Petersburg 
could be imagined than something akin to 
the healing art. 

“This is Ulysses, Mrs. Pryor,’’ said Mrs. 
Grant, and my hour had come. He stood 
silent, throwing, after the manner of men, 
the burden of conversation upon the woman 
before him. Every idea forsook me! I 
did not, like Heine in the presence of Goethe, 
remark upon the excellent flavor of the 
plums at Jena, but I found nothing better 
to say than ‘‘How is it, General, that 
you permit Mrs. Grant to call you Ulysses?”’ 

‘Perhaps from imitation,’ he replied; 
“T know a General whose wife calls him 
Roger.”’ 


After lunch she showed Grant two bullets 
that had met in full flight and had been 
welded together, which her boys had 
found on the farm near Petersburg. 


He laid it on the palm of his hand and 
looked at it long and earnestly. 

“See, General,’’ I said, ‘‘the bullets are 
welded together so as to form a perfect 
horseshoe—a charm to keep away witches 
and evil spirits.” 

But the General was not interested in 
amulets, charms, or evil spirits. After 
regarding it silently for a moment, he re- 
marked: 

“Those are minie-balls, shot from rifles 
of equal caliber. And they met precisely 
equidistant to a hair. This is very inter- 
esting, but it is not the only one inthe 
world. I have seen one other, picked up at 
Vicksburg. Where was this found, and 
when?” he asked, as he handed the relic 
back to me. ‘At Petersburg, possibly.” 

“Yes,” I answered; ‘‘but not when 
you were shelling the city. It was picked 
up on our farm after the last fight.” 

He looked at me with a humorous twinkle 
in his eye. ‘‘Now, look here,” he said, 

“don’t you go about telling people I 
shelled Petersburg.” 


” said Stanton. 


” 
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EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 
COUNTS AS CASH 


8 To secure for our annual catalogue the largest possible circulation, we make« 

j the following unusual offer: Toevery one who will state where this a 

was seen, and who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps) we will mail the cata 

f\ described below and also send free of charge our * ERSON” C L- 

‘| LECTION OF SEEDS, containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; 
Giant Fancy Pansies, Mix ed; Giant Victoria Aste: Mixed; Henderson’s 

Boston Lettuce; Freedom Tomato and Henderson’s Blood T: Turnip Beetin a coupon 





envelope, which when emptied and returned will be a as a 25-cent cash 
Payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and up 


is the title of our 1910 catalogue. It is a book of 200 pages with 700 
photo engravings direct from nature, 8 superb colored and duotone 
plates of vegetables and flowers. C and th gh in every 

respect, it embodies the results of sixty years practical experience. 
We believe it is the best we have ever issued, and the premier 
borticultural publication of the year. 


In addition, all orderin: from this advertisement will receive a copy 
of our Garden le and Rec » which we consider one of our most 
valuable publications. A handbook of condensed cultural information of 
which one of our customers who has had an advance copy, says: “It is the 
most complete, concise and comprehensive book of its kind.”’ 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 








35 & 37 
CORTLANDT ST 
MEW YORK CITY 



























GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, 150 engravings, 
photos, 30 fine colored’ plates, describes 
65 leading varieties of land and water- 
fowls, gives low prices of stock, eggs, in- 
c ubators, poultry supplies, etc. Calendar 
for each month. How to care for poultry 
and all details. Only 10cents. Send to-day. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 15, Rheems, Pa. 
Start anal; 


MONEY IN POULTRY St2"t swat: 


and SQUABS Fors Dig book telsnow. 


bred Poultry karm; gives great mass of poultry 
information Lowest neloes on fowls, oxgs, incubators, 
brooders. Mailed 4c. F. FOY, Box gg, Moines, La. 





When you buy hardy perennials, you 
want the choicest varieties—our new 
go-page catalog lists a thousand 
varieties, all in 


strong field-grown plants; 


the best for quick results. 












Includes the choicest hardy Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Rhododendrons, Ever- 
green "Trees, Hedge Plants, and tells 
how to insure continuous bloom and 
varied display. 











This catalog is free. Write for it 
today. If in doubt regarding hardi- 
ness or treatment of any perennial, or 
hardy shrub, etc., write me person- 
ally, and get the 
benefit of my 38 


HOME GYMNASTICS 
ON LING’S SYSTEM 


By ANDERS WIDE, M.D., Stockholm 
A Series of Daily Exercises Mostly Without Apparatus 





years’ experience can derive great profit from this sim- 
as a nurseryman, EVERYONE <:: plain, direct exercise at home. 
free. Based on the cele Swedish system. 


‘* Simple and direct.””—S?. Paul Press. 
—~ ‘A little work of great value.”’—Salt Lake Tribune. 
“A marvelous amount of information of a most prac- 
tical character.”"—New York Sun. 
Price, 50 cents net. 
New York, 1907—44-60 E. Twenty-Third 8t. 
FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY 


MONMOUTH 


SER Y 
tt. Box 130, Little Silver, N. J. 








































Uncle Sam Says: 
“Spraying ‘Pays’ 


The United States Government has long and care- 
fully studied the value of spraying. It nuw says that 
spraying pays BIG. Many of its officials say that no 
machines are quite as good as DEMING SPRAY PUMPS. 
Used by Experiment Stations and Field Experts from 
Maine to Washington and from Florida to California. 


DEMING SPRAY PUMPS 


‘“* Efficient and satisfactory,” say officials of Pennsylvania State 
. “Highly recommended to all who a spraying,” 
writes the Assistant Entomologist of Tennessee. Mr. . Shaw, 
Ohio State Nursery Inspector, uses and endorses ins Deming 
\ Power Sprayer. Our Pumps for all uses sold by leading dealers. Catalogue free. 
TWO OF THE BEST NOZZLES EVER MADE—HOW TO OBTAIN THEM 
Years of study and experiment have enabled ns to produce Nozzles which, like our pumps, are 
strictly ‘‘The World’s Best.””, Show your hardware or implement dealer this advertisement and ask 
him to get you a *‘ Bordeaux ** Nozzle (75 cents) or a ‘“Demorel’’ Nozzle (65 cents), which will fit aby 
spray pump. If he refuses, write us and we will see that you are supplied. Dealers are also fur- 
nished with our handsome new Catalogue for distribution. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 739 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


Distributing Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Your Share in New 
York’s Prosperity 





OU know that New York 
City real estate is a good 
investment but do you 

know that one who can spare 
only $10 a month can share in 
its profits? Our Guaranteed 
First Mortgage Certificates are 
in effect small mo es on 
the most valuable and produc- 
tive real estate in the world. 
You do not speculate when you 
buy these certificates. You 
invest your savings safely ata 
good rate of interest. They are 
issued in amounts of $200, 
$500, $1,000 and $5,000. 

The payment of the principal and inter-. 
est is guaranteed by the Bond and Mort- 


gage Guarantee Company with its capital 
and surplus of $7,500,000. 

We stake our own reputation on the 
satisfactory character of these mortgage 
certificates and we have a capital and sur-. 
plus of $14,000,000. 

Our security is first mortgage security 
such as the law favors for savings banks, 
life insurance companies and all conser- 
vative trust investments. 


For Booklet, return this coupon 


TLE GUARANTEE 
TRUST Co 


176 Broadway, New York 


Please send “‘ The Safe Way to Save,” advertised 
in the Literary Digest to 


Nanre .. 


175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 
350 Fulton Street, Jamaica 














FARM MORTGAGES 


7% The South is the next West. Life experi- 

ence making loans on South Georgia’s richest 
lands. I never makea loan if I cannot make a good one. 
Every client protected until principal returned in full. 
Booklet Georgia’s Wealth explains. Banking references. 


HAMILTON BURCH, Att’y Box 8, McRAE, GA. 











+ L; x CHARDTMUTHS 


KOHNOOR 


THE PINK oF 
PERFECTION: ~ 


wooo 











BUNIONS FeuEyED 
aud CURED 
Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by 
ACHFELDT’S (Patent) “Perfec- 
tion” TOE SPRING 
Wom at night without inconvenience, 
with auxiliary appliances for day use. 
Sent on approval. Money refunded 
if not as represented. 
Use My Improved Instep Arch Supporter 
for ** Flat Vee My and broken-down instep. Tell me your 
foot troulbes, It will ease your mind; I will ease your 
feet. Send outline of foot. Full particulars, and advice 
FREE, in plain sealed envelope’ 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
Dept. VA 168 W. 23rd Street, New York 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Something « Swell—Mr. BiGHEART— 
“Wiggins, old boy, we have raised $50 
to get the boss a Christmas present, and we 
want something that will make a show for 
the money—something that will look big, 
you know. Can’t you suggest something?” 

Wiccins—“‘Sure. Buy $50 worth of 
rice and boil it.’"-—Men and Women. 


His Congratulations—A young Concord 
lawyer had a foreign client in police court 
the other day. It looked rather black 
for the foreigner, and the Concord man 
fairly outdid himself in trying to con- 
vince the magistrate that his client was 
innocent. 

The lawyer dwelt on the other’s igno- 
rance of American customs, his straightfor- 
ward story, and enough other details to 
extend the talk fully fifteen minutes. His 
client was acquitted. 

In congratulating the freed man the 
lawyer held out his hand in an absent tho 
rather suggestive manner. The client 
grasped it warmly. 

“Dot was a fine noise you make,” 
said, ‘‘ Tanks. 
H.) Monitor. 


he 
Goo’-by.’’—Concord (N. 


Still Catching Up.—A man who was travel- 
ing in the Ozark Mountains on horseback 
stop in before a typical Arkansas farmhouse 
to inquire the way. ‘‘What’s the news?” 
asked the mountaineer, as he leaned his 
lank frame against the fence and pulled his 
long beard thoughtfully. 

On finding that what had become a part 
of history was news to him, the traveler 
asked why he did not take some weekly 
or monthly periodical that he might keep in 
touch with the world at large. 

‘“Wal,”’ said the old native, ‘‘when my 
pa died, nine years ago, he left me a stack 
of newspapers that high’’—indicating a 
height of about three feet—‘‘and I ain’t 
done readin’ of ’em yet.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


A Merger.— REGULAR CusTOMER— 
‘*There used to be two or three little bald 
spots on the crown of my head, away back. 
Are they there yet 

BaRBER—‘‘ No, sir; it ain’t so bad as all 
that. Where those spots used to be, sir, 
there’s only one now.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


>» 


Near-Spheres.—Two traveling salesmen, 
detained in a little village hotel, were in- 
troduced to a crazy little billiard table and 
a set of balls which were of a uniform, dirty- 
gray color. 

‘““But how do you tell the red from the 
white?’’ asked one of the guests. 

“Oh,” replied the landlord, ‘‘ you soon 
get to know them by their shape.—Success. 


The Cheapest Way.—A Scotchman and 
his wife were coming from Leith to London 
by boat. When off the Yorkshire coast a 
great storm arose, and the vessel had sev- 
eral narrow escapes from foundering. 

““O, Sandy,” moaned his wife, ‘I’m na 
afeard 0’ deein’, but I dinna care to dee at 
sea.” 

“Dinna think o’ deein’ yet,’’ answered 
Sandy, ‘‘but when ye do, ye’d better be 
drooned at sea than anywhere else.”’ 

““An’ why, Sandy?”’ asked his wife. 

““Why?’’ exclaimed Sandy. ‘‘ Because ye 
wouldna cost sae muckle to bury.”—Home 
Herald. 





Send Me $1.00 


For Two 
FOUR-IN-HAND TIES 


with the distinct understanding 
that the ties I furnish will not 
show pin holes or wrinkle up 
like ordinary silk or satin ties. 

If they do back goes your 
money. 

I have been studying the tie 
question for a long time and hav 
solved the problem. 

My ties are made of Silk Poplin ; 
are 2 inches wide and 46inches long: 
are reversible (double wear), and I 
guarantee them tooutwearany of the 
high-priced silk or satin ties made. 

Made in the following shades: 
Red, Old Rose, White, Green, Grey, 
Black, Brown, Heliotrope, Light 
Blue, Medium Blue and Dark Blue. 

A regular dealer would have to 
charge 75c to $1.00 for them in sell- 
ing by his usual methods. 

When you buy from me you not 
only save money but the annoyance 
of shopping, and at the same time 
get a high-grade article, 

My interesting booklet covering 
my entire line of men’s furnishing 
goods will be sent you free for pos- 
tal request. 

My business is done direct with 
the consumer. I employ no sales- 
men nor agents. I manufacture 
myself or buy in large quantities 
at the manufacturer’s price. 

My motto is high-grade goods at 
first cost prices, and money back 
“tr time if customer is dissat- 
isfied. 


C. G. CLEMINSHAW 


289 River Street Troy, N. Y. 











Preferred Cumulative Participating 


TREASURY STOCK 
7% Guaranteed Now Paying 8% 


We are an established, well-rated manufacturing concern, 
making a nationally known brand of a staple, big-selling pro- 
duct—a house with branches in many cities (possibly one in 
your city) ; salesmen covering the entire country—a_ house 
whose advertising has appeared for years in the leading 
magazines—and is appearing now. 

To establish more branches and enlarge our. present factory 
output, we are offering a portion of our Treasury Stock in 
blocks of from $100 up. The nature of our plans permits 
us to make the investment easy for you to handle—and 
absolutely safe. 


A Guaranteed Investment 


Stock has a fixed value of $100 per share—is preferred as to 
assets of over half a million dollars. _ Dividends of 7 are 
guaranteed—and must be paid. Stock is participating—we 
are now paying dividends in excess of our guarantee. 

If you are interested in an investment for income—not specu- 
lation—write for full particulars. 


Ask any specific question 
you like, 


“MANUFACTURER” 

CARE OF 
LONG-CRITCHFIELD CORPORATION 
Corn Exchange National Bank Building 
Chicago, Ill. 














PU LIS) 


Clergymen, attorneys, physicians, business men 
and institutions of every kind, all invest funds in 
our First Farm Mortgages. 54% and 6%; write for 
booklet **A’’ and list. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 
= or Minneapolis, Minn. 


eet rp 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label 
Get ‘‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Cid’ fflaueut REDUCES 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL sex: 


SEXES 


So confident am I that simp! wearing it will 
permanently remove all su > Bans flesh that I 
mail it free, without deposit 
sha) ess speedily returning 
buy it. Try it at pense. 














see your 
a ) ted you will 
my ex: Write to-day 


PROF. BURNS Brtsaway, New ort 
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The man that is 
“Always Tired-Out” 
will soon be worn-out. 


If the day’s work fags you, — 

If an ill-chosen meal upsets your 
digestion, — 

If a sleepless night spoils the next 
day—then you are nol normal, but 
are below par, unnecessarily, yes, 
and shamefully. 





You were given a body that had an 
abundant reserve fund of energy to draw 
upon in just such hours of need. 


The Thompson Course of Exercise is a 
rational, pleasant and easy means of securing 
and maintaining that reserve power which 
your body originally had and which you have 
dissipated by unthinking neglect. 


My course is different from any other in 
that it regenerates (by natural movements 
scientifically applied) the governors of the 
bodily machine, i. e., the lungs, heart, 
stomach, intestines, etc. All these are muscles 
and can be strengthened by proper exercise. 
Yet it is an amazing fact that until my Course 
was evolved, no systematic treatment existed 
that was based on this axiomatically natural 
method. 


The clearness of your mind, the strength of 
your nerves, your hopefulness and joy in 
living, all depend on the tone and vigor of 
your vital organs. 


I offer you something that will benefit every 
inch of your body and mind through every 
minute of your life, and I offer it on free-trial- 
terms that make it impossible for you to lose 
@ penny. 


Are you interested enough in making yourself a 
normal human being to send for and read my 
book, **Human Energy" (sent free and postpaid)? 
You will find it very startling yet obviously true. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 
Suite 28, 311 Main Street Worcester, Mass. 


Readers QL 
RAI 


BOOK HOLDER 
Will Delight You 

It supports your book 
or magazine, a!lowing 
you to concentrate en- 
tirely on your reading. 
Attaches to chair or rock- 
er in three seconds. Ad- 
justable. Send for it. 
$2.50 postpaid. Oxidized 
copper or nickel-plated, 


The Rest-U Book Holder Co. 








Her Success.—Louisiana CoLe (writing 
home)—‘‘Mammy sure’ll be pleased! She 
done said when I came No’th: ‘Yo’ll 
nebber git no place in New Yawk, chile’— 
an’ here I’se done had six places de fust 
month !’’—Puck. 





Handy Things to Have.—‘‘ Hard-workin’ 
wife you’ve got, Bill.”’ 

‘Yes, I wish I’d a couple more like her.” 
—Sydney Bulletin. 





Comfort.—Excitep INDivipuAL—‘“‘See 
here, Mr. Bangs, you're a scoundrel of the 
first water. When I bought that horse I 
supposed I was getting a good, sound 
animal, but he’s spavined and blind, and 
got the staggers. Now, I want to know 
what you’re going to do about it?” 

Bancs—‘‘Something ought to be done, 
that’s a fact.” 

Excitep INpIvipvuAL—‘‘ Well, I should 
say there ought.” 

Bancs—‘‘ Well, I'll give you the name 
of a good veterinary surgeon; it’s a shame 
to allow the horse to suffer in that way.” 
—Pick-Me-Up. 





A Calamity.—’Arry—‘ Wot’s yer ’urry, 
Bill?” 

Bitt—‘‘ I’ve got to go to work.” 

*Arry—‘‘ Work? Why, wot’s the matter 
with the missis? Ain’t she well?’”— 
Illustrated Bits. 





Did He Get It?—‘‘Now, Mr. Janus, I 
don’t see how with your salary you can 
afford to smoke such expensive cigars,”’ 
remarked a merchant severely to one of his 
clerks. 

“You're right, sir,’’ responded Janus. 
“‘T can’t; I ought to have a bigger salary!”’ 
—Judy. 





Hard Luck.—CaLLER—‘‘How pleased 
you must be to find that your new cook is 
a stayer.”’ 

Hostess—‘‘My dear, don’t mention it! 
She’s a stayer all right, but unfortunately 
she’s not a cook.’’—Boston Transcript. 





An Inducement.—Lapy—‘‘I want to put 
in this advertisement for a cook. It will 
go in three lines, won’t it?” 

CLERK (after counting)—‘‘No, madam. 
We'll have to charge you for four lines; 
but you can put in four more words if you 
wish.” 

Lavy (suddenly inspired) —‘“‘ Say ‘ Police- 
man stationed opposite corner!’’—An- 
swers. 





Getting Rid of It—Dusty RuopEs— 
“T wouldn’t have to ask for help, but I’ve 
a lot of real estate on me hands that I can’t 
get rid of.” 

Mrs. Ruratt—‘Try soft soap and boil- 
ing water.’’—Life. 





Forearmed.—‘‘ With all your wealth are 
you not afraid of the proletariat?” asked 
the delver in sociological problems. 

“No, I aint,’’ snapt Mrs. Newrich. ‘‘We 
boil all our drinkin’ water.’’— Philadelphia 





Dept. D. CLEVELAND, O. 





Record. 


Welchs 


Grape 
Juice 


is a food drink. It con- 
tains all of the nutri- 
tive value of ripe Con- 
cord grapes. It is 
pure, free from all pre- 
servatives or coloring 
matter and is non-alco- 
holic. Only the 
choicest Concord 
grapes are used in mak- 
ing it and only the most 
modern methods em- 
ployed in preparing it 
for your table. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s 

send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, ex- 

a prepaid east of Omaha. 
ample 3 oz. bottle by mail 10 c. 


The Welch Grape Juice 
Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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, 
| Erased.—‘‘Is there any soup on the bill A “Visible Writing ” 
of fare?” | é 


“No, sir—there was, but I wiped it off.” a L. C. SMITH 


—Harvard Lampoon. Aes OLIVER } 
MUCH ARE | Spiritual Gifts—‘‘Did you like the ea UNDERWOOD 


brandied peaches I sent you, father?” ; or any other standard 
YOUR FEET “Yes, my dear, ; 


; typewriter- Remingt 
and particularly the Smith Premier, Under. 
W ORTH 9 spirit in which they were sent.’’—Harvard wood, ot 
e 


. Lampoon. At 14 to i, 
-_ Your Doctor ei CURRENT EVENTS MFR’S PRICES 


We Will RENT any machine to you 
the v: fas of feet at from $1250.00 each for lubes Foreign Me 
sess e Value oO - 
ing men up tomany age aes of my pee for =a AT $3 PER MONTH 
h walks of life. ut no amount of money wi | ™ 
ned actual loss of feet through accident, or their | February 5.—The German Reichstag passes the and will send on application our special Proposition 
disability through neglect or corclearness. tariff agreement with the United States. APPLYING RENTAL ON PRICE which gives 
Y doctor will tell you that feet are important nerve = the opportunity to purchase on easy conditions, wit 
cancel stations and that the effect of constant irritation sg mp A 6.—Rostand’s ‘Chanticleer ’’ is presented full — aon “4 ped sony it-anless perfectly sulted. ie 
f foot nerves by aching Corns throws the whole | in Paris. 
eben ole system out of order and warps a naturally F Vice-Presid Daishesitie ha pans offer can be fairer. Write for full particulars and 
sunny disposition into a perpetual grouch ormer Vice-President Fairbanks having refuse 


: Catalog 38. 
| t 1 dd bef the A Meth- 
ANTI C OR odist Church in "Rome, the Pope refuses to re-\f¥ THE TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
ceive him. 


February 7.—King Gustaf of Sweden is operated on 92-94 Lake St., Chicago. Established 1892 
The Safety Corn Shaver 




















for appendicitis. Sa ES RASS pe meena 





Feb E d cond f the Na- | ff Ilustrated “Gatulog 
— - te: atalog 
n ti £ modern ebruary 9.— ngineers and conductors o e Na ustrate: 
“om me ee 72s he } tional Railways of Mexico reach an agreement end rk of Berd 
| with their employers, averting a strike. Pee ee pane 
SAVES FEE I The Moret ministry in Spain resigns, and is suc- | j most interested in is 
ceeded by a new Cabinet under Canalejas. 
It enables you to shave away; in shavings | ‘ 3 y 
1/100 of an inch thin, the dead tissue John Redmond is reelected Chairman of the Irish 
of corns and foot callouses that makes | Nationalists. 
walking a torture, and cripples your 
progress by constant nerve irritation. February 10.—John Redmond announces that the 
reece ecu siseee itapetines Nationalist policy will be to subordinate every- 
cording to plain instructions. Gives thing to Home Rule, even their support of the 


immediate relief—in only two Budget to be conditioned by this. 
minutes per corn. Results in per- 


manent relief by giving Nature a A Bi $ vi —“KEITH’S ” 
chance to replace abnormal cal- Domestic 1g 1 er 
louses with natural tissue. 
Under Every Roof There Isa Corn. WASHINGTON 
How Many In Your Home ? 
In every thousand of adult ta _ . : 
pojeilation (here are B00 atloat February 5.—Senator Flint, of California, announces 
Let eaifer from corns. that he will not be a candidate for reelection. 
St risking crippled feet ° . ; - a 
rsnink Sy aesdaoe Pendbin toca February 7.—Wade H. Ellis resigns as assistant to Keith's monthly magazine 
trimming corns with unsafe, the Attorney-General in order to take charge of is the recognized authority on 
€ . . . . “a 1 
enpcert instroments. ; the Republican campaign in Ohio. - _ egg ene en 
St i i it- aes ; ; atey 
Saar ctdntnts AG aannoeted | The Administration Federal Incorporation Bill is = stands l5e. copy. Each 64- 
with cons. Remove | introduced in the Senate. page issue gives several de- 
them with ANTICOR and | No. 668 A. Price $3,500 signs by leading architects. 
learn the luxury and econ- | February 9.—The Senate passes a bill providing for My other books for Home-builders are ¢ 
omy of sound, efficient feet. | an investigation of the cost of living, and also a 
PRICE bill making Commander Peary a rear-admiral. 
Nickel-plated, $1.00 : 
Silver-plated, 2.00 
Gold-plated, 3.00 
In velvet lined box. 














for six months and a copy 
of my new book 


100 PLANS 


Bungalows, Cottaces, Costing 
$400 to $3,000 





100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,000 to $4.000 - + $1. 

100 designs for Cement and English Half Timber -- . 

162-page book—Practical House Decoration - - - 

The House Naval Committee decides to allow Sec- 182 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, ring 
retary Meyer to try, for a year, his plan for reor- 


40 designs, Duplexes, Double Houses and Flats 
ganization of the Navy. Any one of these books and “‘Keith’s” one year 


ee 
All six books and “Keith’s” one year 4.50 
AT ALL M. L. KEITH, 565 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. mame 
. L. inn, 
GOOD DEALERS + cman. ene 
Ding, taser, oo? shoe, - PRINT? soem, book, news- 
Bi nm stores, etc. . . . . 
= on BY MAIL February 4.—A Federal jury, sitting in Hartford ena iy Larger is, Ko- 
. Nybea return a verdict carrying $222,000 damages = fore others, big profit, All easy, 
me ves pF gg oh vaedae against the boycotting union hatters of Danbury. rules sent. Write factory for 
supply you | The steamer Kentucky founders off Hatteras, her } } y Ow ni 2 . TYPE, paper.éc 
Dealers Wanted Everywhere | captain and crew of forty-six men being saved by 
| 
| 








THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn 

the Alamo, which was summoned by wireless. Testimonials from Customers : A merchant writes: 
Kes i : “I never saw a printin ress in my life before, but 

ANTICOR MFG. CO. 1,200 machinists strike in the shops of the Bethle- | printed good circular r= 4 cag? A pastor writes: “Jt 
640-A Marbridge B'dg. hem Steel Works, Bethlehem, Pa. helps my church work.” Touma man says: “*I made $12 

» aie evenings in one week.” YOU can do as well, or better. 
NEW YORK The headquarters of the medical-supply depart- ‘ 
ment of the United States Army is burned in New 


1 rs = — sie sis sidielels old lo ivlain lols oie 
York, the loss approaching $1,000,000. / 


WANA 











| Zz res’ i / 
| February 5.—Eleven miners are killed in a mine mers tikes cage gn = yer 
FOR PHYSICIANS 


& Secured Certificates yield with no 
explosion near Indiana, Pa. 


deductions of any kind, is payable by 
“ attached coupons monthly, quarterly 
The Influence of the Mind on the Baty February 8.—The New York State Senate begins its (hij) OF Semi-an nually. 


investigation of_the Allds bribery charges. | Write for free booklet ** F.”’ 
By Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne A bill is introduced into the New York State Sen- 

_ Translated by L. 'B. GALLATIN ate providing for a referendum vote by women to LAKE, SECURITY A ; TRUST ( CO, 
A very valuable and interesting little book. There i is | | ce-ermine whether they desire the franchise. PLUS | $400.00 O09 SALT LAK E ct 
food for thought in, above, below, and all around every | JRRRNOTE ISN IMIUIOITIRITAITE I 

line.” —Medical Counselor, we - | February 9.—Fire in the Brighton stockyards, Bos- 
Cloth, 50 cents net ; | ton, causes damage of half a million dollars. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. "New York é eS 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
SPECIAL 60-DAY OFFER 7ounow ric rELECOOrE with i. 


on F rie gy without a ar 
ACHROMATIO TELESCOPE, WITH SOLAR EYE-PLEcR < fee 4 prepaid... DO N’T 
ote the bicycle 10 days 
FACETO F; ‘ACE WITH THE SUN! : sane “ey = aha or a pair 
: , of tires trom anyone 
/ \ until you receive our latest 
: : , Ve | A) pera erage 
S22 FT: LONG E x j Ly f See’ und MATVELOUS NeW 0; 
- = P ' to ot it will cost, you to 
See the S . write a postal and every- 
on the saa” MEEDED ON FARM, SEA OR RANCH. BY MAIL INSURED, $1.20 4 
POSITIVELY sueh & be quod 8 telescope was never sold for this price before. These Telescopes 2 of the 
e Fy SAErY CAO APon nyt ey Ja seem yey bh 4 ona nee overs feet in 5 sections, Bot Le ee BOUND, 
GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. | Heretofore T Telescopes of this aaa SES. scientificall ground and adj 


j TRE! 
ted ole i y | Dace. TinES,” Constr Bra 
in the count at seaside resorts should certainly secure iat im. $5 00. aie, cre 
one. OBJ EC SMILES AW B.S aco bronahs te view with 


one 5, Secs inctremente, and no farmer sho thous MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 1-174, CHICAGO 

astonishing clearness, t eunronstorieonteke no hewn if 

Fail {neared $1.20. Our new catalogue of eee, or cere hb i 

WE WARN on Romo ge ae EPRERECTED vr poner nitniel WunTee R aes ae DUCATION OF THE WILL 

is neta Solar Telescopes — — I had the pleasnre of observing an Eclipse of the Su Sun. i puree the Austrie mn rel he Theory and Practise o Culture. 
was almost $9 per cent concealed ; gr be lceooe . LS thing. “Its Its value to me on this occasion was By IU LES pint dg a eee D. 448 pages, 

I2mo, & ‘ot 
KIGTLANDeBEOS, & EFT. {. D. HiSMBERS STREET, NEW YouK. INALLS COMPANY.” 


FUNK’ & WAGNA Ts came PANY, ‘Pabliohers, NEW YORK 
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